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Snider-Trian¢gle 


Power in_ Preparation 


NOW — Just a pile of gears— 
TOMORROW — with planned assembling, 


proper meshing and applied force, Power 
under Control. 


YOU, too, can develop your mental machinery, 

get in mesh with credit trends, and apply your 

energy to increase your capacity. 

FORGE FORWARD=— by training in credit management. 
The first step— fill in and send us the coupon below. 


National Institute a) Credit ‘re 


Please send me details of your Credit and Collection Course, without obligation to me. 
Name Le Gaipe ts lon Seal ah ke wae She ks Chon a 
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The Efficient Credit Executive Nose 


One sign which denotes an efficient credit executive is 
his close analysis of a credit seeker’s insurance protection. 
The efficient credit executive knows that bankruptcy with its 
attendant losses to creditors raises its spectral head when 
some uninsured hazard strikes his customer's business. Any 
one of a list of un- or under-insured hazards may render the 
finest Financial Statement worthless. The Insurance State- 
ment Form, approved by the National Association of Credit 
Men and favorably discussed at the Toronto Convention, is as 
important to proper credit analysis as is the Financial State- 
ment Form. ‘ 


The Phoenix Insurance Company's agents and the agents 
of the affiliated companies comprising what is known as “The 
Phoenix-Connecticut Group” are qualified to help you solve 
your own insurance problem, and to evaluate your customers’ 
insurance statements. Call these agents when you need 
insurance and allied information. 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY. Hartford, Conn. 
THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY. Providence, R. I. . 
MINNEAPOLIS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO.., Minneapolis, Minn. 
THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO., Wichita, Kansas 
ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. Raleigh. N. C. 
GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCE CO.., White Plains, N. Y. 


Time Tried and Fire Tested 
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Gre bother with Lye Specialists 


[just buy a pair of good strong glasses” 





YE SPECIALISTS know how many people 

used to buy eye glasses that way, often 
from the open stock in a general store. But 
modern education and sensible advertising have 
made people understand the importance and 
economy of professional advice plus precise 
manufacturing methods. Eyesight and general 
health depend on the middleman services of eye 
specialist and manufacturer—each indispensa- 


ble in his special field. 


And when the eye specialist buys insurance 
from the experienced agent or broker of a stock 
insurance company, he does not just say, “‘$50 
worth of insurance, please.’’ He asks for and 
gets the advice and full services of an expert 
purchasing agent in the complex insurance 
field, like himself an expert middleman. No 
worries about uncovered risks that might 
wreck a business. 


Because we believe so thoroughly in the ser- 
vices of an expert middleman, whether eye 
specialist, insurance agent or broker, we refuse 
to accept business direct because it is not in the 
interest of the Company or the assured to do so. 
When you buy National Surety Fidelity Bonds, 


‘Surety Bonds, Burglary or Forgery Insurance 


through your local insurance agent or broker, 
you deal with a customer and friend who is a 
fellow member and supporter of the American 
Business System. 





@ This is a reprint of an advertisement of a stock 
insurance company directed to the eye special- 
ists in your city. 





NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 
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This, our America! 


making mental pilgrimage to the past in 
order to renew in our memory that philo- 
sophic concept which helped make our 
America the great land it is—not only a nation 
but also a symbol of mankind’s aspirations. 


Wo these days of stress we Americans are 
w 


What is this concept .. . this America? 


Consider with me the lives of two men. One, 
the historian tells us, is born to a comfortably- 
placed middle-class family, wealthy enough to 
educate him well. Slender, loose-limbed, over 
six feet tall, with no particular grace in bear- 
ing, indifferent to personal attire, somewhat 
cold and reserved in manner, modest and cour- 
teous, democratic in sympathy, intolerant of 
aristocracy, a shy philosopher in appearance 
but a big property owner in reality—he be- 
comes the spokesman of the average man, fear- 
ful of big government, father of the phrase 
“that government is best, which governs least.” 


The other is born abroad, described by a 
contemporary as “the illegitimate brat of a 
Scotch pedlar.” Of average height, slim, ele- 
gant in attire, dignified in bearing, he becomes 


the journalist and pamphleteer, the stabilizer 
of American public credit, the stimulator of 
our manufacturing development, a foremost 
lawyer, spokesman of the industrial and com- 
mercial world. Despite his humble birth, he 
is aristocratic in sympathy, reverent of tradi- 
tion, advocate of a strong central government, 
distrustful of broad democracy. 


Born into widely-different family back- 
grounds, political enemies for many years, 
each finds himself free to think and to act 
within the country which was native to one 
and adopted by the other. And today their 
intellectual heirs are still privileged—a cen- 
tury and a half later—to think and to act with- 
in the realm of the common good. 


It is not important that we identify them by 
name for they are significant as symbols of the 
democratic idea, not as individuals. Yet, let 
it be added that history knows one as Thomas 
Jefferson, the other as Alexander Hamilton. 


They symbolize America . . . the American 
dream .. . the American reality! 


Fe” 5 ET 
Henry H. Heimann 
Executive Manager, N.A.C.M. 
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This postscript summarizes the thinking of 
thousands of Burroughs users. 


Experience has taught users the certainty of 
satisfaction, long life and maximum return on 
their investment in Burroughs equipment. 


Experience has proved the availability and 
competence of Burroughs factory-trained, 
factory-controlled service in safeguarding 
their equipment against costly interruption. 


Experience also prompts users to depend 
upon Burroughs research engineers for a 


steady flow of new machines, new features 


and new developments for keeping pace with 
changing office requirements. 


Your local Burroughs representative, backed 
by a full line of thoroughly modern Burroughs 
machines ‘and features, is experienced in 
recommending exactly the right equipment 
for any figuring, accounting, cash handling or 
forms-writing job. Why not call him today? 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6151 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit & Financial Management 
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PROTECTING INVISIBLE VALUES—NO. 14 


HERE’S 
MY INSURANCE 
STATEMENT 


INSIST ON INSURANCE] 97 VERAGE 


HE security of your loan is less, if your borrower is not soundly protected. For 
fire, windstorm, explosion not only wreck physical properties but stop business 
and earnings, thus endangering funds you have loaned. 


To guard against such loss, THE HOME provides forms of insurance to protect 
invisible values—earnings, profits, commissions, rents—so often laid waste with 
material damage. Written for your borrowers, these coverages strengthen your 
loans by strengthening values behind them. 


U & O—Use & Occupancy insurance—is an example of supplementary cover- 
age that broadens protection offered in the fire or windstorm policy. Once at work, 
it guarantees greater security by continuing borrower’s income after mishap occurs. 


The HOME agent near you will gladly discuss this vital form that covers firms 
and institutions to whom you lend money. He will also describe other important 
forms THE HOME writes to protect invisible values. 


THE HOME comvany 
NEW YORK. 


FIRE—AUTOMOBILE— MARINE and ALLIED LINES OF INSURANCE 
When writing to advertisers please mention Credit & Financial Management 
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City Sales Taxes Held Constitutional 


U. S. Supreme Court Sets New Precedent 


By W. Randolph Montgomery, General Counsel, N. A. CG. M. 


By its decisions in McGoldrick v. Berwind-W hite Coal 
Mining Company! and McGoldrick v. Felt & Tar- 
rant Manufacturing Company and McGoldrick v. 
DuGrenier, Inc.,2 decided in January, 1940, the 
United States Supreme Court has extended the potential 
feld for state and municipal sales taxes to transactions 
heretofore generally considered as prohibited by the com- 
merce clause of the Federal Constitution. 

In the Berwind-W hite case, the question involved was 
whether the New York City retail sales tax might be ap- 
plied to the interstate transactions of a Pennsylvania min- 
ing company shipping coal in to New York City. The 
company maintained a sales office in New Cork City and 
sold its products, mined in Pennsylvania, principally to 
public utility and steamship companies. 

“All the sales contracts with the New York customers 

in question were entered into in New York City and 

with two exceptions * * * call for delivery of the coal 

* * * by barge, alongside the purchaser's plants or 

steamships.” 

After the contracts were made, the coal was shipped by 
rail and barge directly from the mine to the purchasers. 


Claimed Unlawful Burden 


The Berwind-White Company conceded that its trans- 
actions in question were subject to the New York City 
Sales Tax Law, but contended that the statute, as ap- 
plied to these transactions, was unconstitutional in that 
it imposed an unlawful burden on interstate commerce 
in violation of Article I, Section 8, of the U. S. Con- 
stitution. 3 

New York City derives its power to levy the tax in 
question from an enabling act passed by the State Legis- 
lature, and the City’s power to tax cannot exceed that 
of the State itself. The City and the State are both sub- 
ject to the same constitutional limitation of power with 
respect to burdening interstate commerce. 

The New York Court of Appeals had held that the 
taxes in question were assessed in violation of the Federal 
Constitution. The United States Supreme Court, re- 
versing the New York Court of Appeals, said: 

“It is only when the tax operates to regulate commerce 

between the states or with foreign nations to an ex- 


——_—_ 


; 309 U. S. 33, 84 Law Ed. 343. 

. 309 U. S. 70, 84 Law Ed. 360. 

Article I, Section 8, of the Constitution gives to the Federal Gov- 

ernment the right to regulate interstate commerce and a state is with- 

out mwee to levy a tax upon such commerce which impairs the authority 
gress. 

*281 N. Y. 610; 281 N. Y. 670. 
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tent which impairs the authority conferred upon Con- 
gress, that the tax can be said to exceed constitutional 
limitations. * * * Forms of state taxation whose ten- 
dency is to prohibit the commerce or place it at a dis- 
advantage as compared or in competition with intra- 
state commerce and any state tax which discriminates 
against the commerce, are familiar examples of the 
exercise of state taxing power in an unconstitutional 
manner, because of its obvious regulatory effect upon 
commerce between the states. 

“But it was not the purpose of the commerce clause to 
relieve those engaged in interstate commerce of their 
just share of state tax burdens, merely because an in- 
cidental or consequential effect of the tax is an increase 
in the cost of doing the business. * * * Not all state 
taxation is to be condemned because, in some manner, 
it has an effect upon commerce between the states, and 
there are many forms of tax whose burdens when dis- 
tributed through the play of economic forces, affect in- 
terstate commerce, which nevertheless fall short of the 
regulation of commerce which the Constitution leaves to 
Congress. A tax may be levied on net income wholly 
derived from interstate commerce. Non-discriminatory 
taxation of the instrumentalities of interstate commerce 
is not prohibited. The light taxation of property, ship- 
ped interstate, before its movement begins, or after it 
ends, is not a forbidden regulation.” 


Difference in Tax Levies 


The Court then pointed out that certain types of tax, 
if permitted, may so readily be made the instrument of 
impeding or destroying interstate commerce as to call for 
their condemnation as forbidden regulations. Such are 
taxes aimed at or discriminating against interstate com- 
merce or imposing a levy for the privilege of doing it, or 
taxing interstate transportation or communication or their 
gross earnings, or levying an exaction on merchandise in 
the course of its interstate journey. Such taxes, the Court 
stated, impose a burden which intrastate commerce does 
not bear. 

As distinguished from such discriminatory taxes, the 
Court found that equality is the theme of the tax in ques- 
tion: 

“It does not aim at or discriminate against interstate 

commerce. It is laid upon every purchaser, within the 

state, of goods for consumption, regardless of whether 
they have been transported in interstate commerce. Its 
only relation to the commerce arises from the fact that 
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immediately preceding transfer of possession to the pur- 
chaser within the state, which is the taxable event re- 
| gardless of the time and place of passing title, the mer- 
chandise has been transported in interstate commerce 
and brought to its journey’s end. * * * 
“If as guides to decision we look to the purpose of the 
commerce clause to protect interstate commerce from 
discriminatory or destructive state action, and at the 
same time to the purpose of the state taxing power under 
which interstate commerce admittedly must bear its fair 
share of the state tax burdens, and to the necessity of 
judicial reconciliation of these competing demands, we 
can find no adequate ground for saying that the present 
tax is a regulation which, in the absence of Congres- 
sional action, the commerce clause forbids.” 


? Old Decision Cited 


The Court cited a long line of decisions holding that a 
state has the right to tax goods even though they are 
shipped in interstate commerce if (a) the goods come to 
rest within the taxing state, and (b) the tax is not dis- 
criminatory.1 The application of this principle to sales 
taxes leads to the result that, regardless of the place of 
making the contract, the source of the merchandise, and 
other factors which might affect the taxability of a par- 
ticular transaction, a sale is taxable if possession of the 
goods is transferred in the taxing state. 

The effect of the Supreme Court’s decisions is to sanc- 
tion taxation of all such transactions, but all states have 
not yet followed the lead of New York, and even the 
New York statute has been held not to apply to a con- 
tract made and consummated outside the limits of the 
City, even though the buyer is within the City: 

“The object of the provision that the Act should have 

application only within the limitations of the City and 

should not authorize the imposition of a tax on a trans- 

action originating and/or consummated outside the lim- 

its of the City, apparently was to provide a scheme 

whereby contracts of sale made in the City for perform- 
ance outside its limits, and likewise, contracts of sale 
made (in fact and in good faith) outside the City for 


performance within the City were to be free from 
taxation.”’2 





































































































Seller Must Collect Tax 


The New York City tax, as the Supreme Court pointed 
out, is imposed primarily on the purchaser, but it is the 
seller’s duty to collect it and pay it over to the City: 

“Only in the event that the seller fails to pay over to 

the City the tax collected or to charge and collect it as 

the statute requires, is the burden cast on him. * * * 
The duty of collecting the tax and paying it over to 

the comptroller is imposed on the seller in addition to 

the duty imposed upon the buyer to pay the tax to the 
comptroller when not so collected.” 

Since the seller is liable for failure to collect the tax 
and pay it over to the City, it is important that persons 
selling to consumers in jurisdictions where such taxes are 
imposed, collect the tax from the purchaser in all cases 
unless the transaction is clearly not subject to the tax. 

Counsel for the Berwind-White Company had, among 
other things, urged the Court that a distinction was to be 














































































































? See Wiloil Corp v. Pennsylvania, 294 U. S. 169. 
2 Matter of National Cash Register Co. v. Taylor, 252 App. Div. 90; 
Affd. 276 N. Y. 208 
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made between a sale of goods where the contract of sale jg 
made before the goods have come to their destination in the 
taxing state, and where the sale is made after the good; 
have reached the taxing state. In the former case, they 
contended, the tax is one directly imposed on interstate 
commerce, and only in the latter case may the tax be law. 
fully imposed. In refusing to follow this reasoning, the 
Court said: 

“We are unable to say that the present tax, laid gep. 
erally upon all sales to consumers within the state 
subjects the commerce involved where the goods sold 
are brought from other states to any greater burden oy 
affects it more, in any economic or practical way, 
whether the purchase order or contract precedes or 
follows the interstate shipment.” 

In two instances before the Supreme Court, contracts 
of the Berwind-White Company called for delivery of 
coal at points outside of New York, in one case f. 9, b, 
at the mines in Pennsylvania and the other at the pier jn 
Jersey city in New Jersey, and deliveries were made ac. 
cordingly. The respondent asked the State Court to rule 
that the taxing act did not apply to these transactions, 
particularly because the enabling statute expressly pro- 
hibits the City from imposing any tax on any transaction 
originating or terminating outside the City. This ques- 
tion, the State Court had left unanswered, the decision of 
the New York Court of Appeals having been rested 
wholly on the constitutional grounds. The Supreme 
Court, in remanding the case to the State Court for fur- 
ther proceedings not inconsistent with its decision, left 
the State Court free to decide whether or not the tax 
is applicable to these particular transactions. 


Felt & Tarrant Case 


In the Felt & Tarrant case, it appeared that Felt & 
Tarrant was an Illinois corporation with its factory and 
principal place of business in that state. It manufactured 
and sold comptometer machines in Illinois and maintained 
a sales office in New York City from which its agents 
solicited orders for comptometers, which orders were sent 
to Illinois for approval. If accepted, the comptometers 
ordered were invoiced to the purchaser, shipped to the 
New York City office where they were inspected, tested, 
and adjusted, and then delivered to the purchaser. Pay- 


ment by the purchaser was made directly to the Illinois * 


office. 


In the DuGrenier case, the defendant, a Massachu- 
setts corporation, had its principal office and place of bus- 
iness in that state where it manufactured automatic vend- 
ing machines. The corporation’s products were sold in 
New York City through an exclusive sales agent having 
an office in the City. Orders were solicited in New York 
City and sent to Massachusetts for approval. If accepted, 
an order was filled by shipping a machine from Massa- 
chusetts by mail or truck directly to the purchaser who 
paid the freight. 

Of these cases, the Supreme Court said: 

“In both cases the tax was imposed on all sales of mer- 

chandise for which orders were taken within the City 

and possession of which was transferred to the pur- 
chaser there.” 

For reasons stated in the Berwind-W hite case, the Court 
held that the applications of the sales tax to these trans- 
actions was not unconstitutional, (Cont’d on page 21) 
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Industry’s Social Responsibilities 


Employment One of Present-Day Charges 


By Walter D. Fuller, President, Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia 


responsibilities of the future in the degree to which 

there is proper encouragement of our incentive sys- 

tem and wholehearted support from our people. 
Loyalty to our industrial army is the first step in 
proper preparedness. Even the misguided critics must 
acknowledge the importance of industry if Democracy 
and liberty are to be preserved. 

There has been too much of setting industry apart as 
if it were a “Fifth Column” in our American way of 
life. Instead it is our American way of life. Without it 
what would we have? An elemental civilization in 
which not one-third of our population would be ill-fed, 
ill-housed and ill-clothed but probably nine-tenths or 
maybe more. 

As a people we have grown and progressed and helped 
the world toward a higher standard of living as industry 
has grown and progressed. Industry is as much a part 
of us as the ground beneath our feet. Who is there 
that does not enjoy the benefits that flow from industry? 
Even the politicians who have been critical of its func- 
tions have modern homes, the best of transportation, 
better and healthier food and the other modern con- 
veniences only because American Industry has met its 
responsibilities and made these things possible. The 
money with which they satisfy their needs and wants is 
not created by legislation but produced by the men and 
machines of our plants, factories, mines and farms. Un- 
employed men and women may think that their doles 
come from government, but we all know that business 
and industry are the producers and government only the 
pay master. 


oa and business can only fulfill their social 
‘ 


We Are All in Industry 


As long as wealth flows only from production all of 
us can thank American business and industry for ful- 
filling its social responsibilities so that we may have more 
and more of the good things of life and at steadily reduc- 
ing cost to us. And each one of us is industry in itself 
and a part of that whole which is criticized when indus- 
try is attacked. It matters not whether we are investors 
who supply the financial energy to make the wheels turn, 
workers in the plant or the office, farmers, miners, whole- 
sales, retailers or in one of the many other categories of 
American life, we are the personification of American 
industry. 

So in talking about the social responsibilities of indus- 
try let us not talk about it as something intangible that 
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an inhuman machine or institution has done but as some- 
thing that we ourselves and the rest of the American 
people have done. 

To begin with we are not reactionaries as we have 
been called. We are liberals in every sense of the word. 
We want for ourselves and for others a higher standard 
of living. We do not agree that America has no future. 
We want higher wages, either in money or in value re- 
ceived. We do not agree with the reactionaries who 
would put our economic life in a straightjacket, or who 
swing the monopoly club to prevent lower production 
costs. We want increased employment rolls and de- 
creased relief rolls because that is the way of a happy 
healthy America. We do not agree with those defeatists 
who say that provision must be made for a permanent 
large scale unemployment and relief total. The liberals 
today as always are those actively in industry. 

There is plenty of basis for this liberal attitude of all 
of us in the consideration of what has been accomplished. 


Employment Our Responsibility 


Industry, in its broadest sense, provides employment. 
That is its first social responsibility. Without employ- 
ment there would be no markets for the products of 
industry, even if products could be turned out entirely 
by machines. Ours is an economy which feeds upon 
itself and grows in the process. We pay wages and 
salaries which in turn buy goods which come from the 
factories and farms and are fabricated, wholesaled or 
retailed by those who receive the wages. In spite of 
large scale unemployment there are more people at work 
in America than ever before because industry has con- 
tinued to grow and expand into new fields. 

In the beginning wages were small and the hours long. 
As industry fed upon itself, wages were increased and 
hours shortened. You remember the sensation Henry 
Ford caused when he put in a five dollar a day wage 
throughout his company. Today it is even higher than 
that, not only in the Ford company but in most com- 
panies. And the tendency is still higher in spite of legis- 
lation and restriction. Hours of work once were 16 a 
day. Then by gradual steps they were reduced to twelve 
and finally eight. No one works seven days a week any 
more. In fact the six-day week is rapidly passing and 
the five-day week is the rule in a majority of plants. 
With all of this, industry has produced better goods at 
steadily lower prices. Take automobiles. The evidence 
is conclusive. The same with food products, housing, 
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clothing and almost everything else. We have the high- 
est standard of living, by any measuring rod, that any 
people has ever enjoyed. 

These are things which have been initiated principally 
by management. But management is simply a function 
in industry. Management has been able to introduce 
such liberalism because our incentive economy has made 
it possible to have more freedom, more benefits, and a 
higher standard of living and working. 


Machines Are Labor Serving 


It boils down to the fact that the machines which our 
democratic economy have produced have been labor serv- 
ing. ‘Those who say machines have 
been labor-saving, meaning they have 
enabled management to operate with 
fewer workers, have simply confused 
terms. They have saved labor’s ef- 
fort and added freedom from the 
job at the same time that the facts 
show more employment has been cre- 
ated. For instance, the steel industry 
is probably the most highly mechan- 
ized of any today. But it takes more 
men to produce steel and steel prod- 
ucts than ever. The answer is that 
new uses for steel have developed. 
So it is all down the line in other in- 
dustries. Over 100,000 new prod- 
ucts have appeared in the American 
market since 1900. Goods once con- 
sidered luxuries are now available to 
nearly every consumer. 

Making new conveniences possible 
for the people of this world certainly 
is a social responsibility of all of us 
in industry. And most particularly 
it is management’s function to hasten this progress as 
much as possible. 

We all need to realize that in America today we are 
far from having satisfied the wants of our people. There 
are things which all of us want and do not have. There 
always will be. The effort to serve those wants is the 
greatest opportunity business and industry could wish 
for. These wants can only be satisfied by the produc- 
tion and the distribution of more goods for more people. 

That is the way that we are going to solve our unem- 
ployment problem and our growing problem of public 
assistance. The Brooking Institution has estimated that 
“production program of sufficient magnitude to replace 
accumulated deficiencies within the next five years and 
to expand output to a level that would provide a con- 
sumption volume commensurate with 1929 would be 
faced with a labor shortage.” 

Thus it is industry’s function to “share opportunities” 
which is more satisfying to all and more American than 
the plans to “share the wealth” as the cure for our ills. 

If we are going to share the opportunities we need to 
begin by placing those who now are unemployed or on 
public assistance rolls on an even footing with other 
Americans. There can be no sharing when: such a large 
group of our population receives only week to week hand 
outs of taxpayers’ money as their share. They must 
have the status of free and independent Americans with 
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opportunities before them. 


What Pennsylvania Has Done 


As an example, in Pennsylvania where I have been 
head of a state-wide reemployment movement by bys. 
nessmen and other civic minded individuals, we hay. 
found ways of reemploying probably 100,000 idle people 
in private business. We have done it by applying bug. 
nesslike methods to the problem and by calling on oy 
incentive system to help solve the problem. We effected 
savings in public assistance costs estimated at $35,000. 
000, avoided new taxes for 1940 and all at a total cog 
to the taxpayers of only $40,000. That means that jobs 
in industry and business can be cre 
ated at a cost of 40 cents each a 
against a continuing expenditure of 
$371 a year to keep a family on re 
lief. 

But we need to provide incentives 
in rehabilitating people on public as. 
sistance. The incentives to get of 
of relief must be made stronger than 
the incentive to stay on the rolls, 
And the incentives for the public to 
provide ways and means of getting 
families off relief and off the taxpay- 
ers’ backs need to be made real and 
understandable. 

I have been dealing with this ques 
tion of responsibility on a basis of in- 
dustry’s responsibility to all of the 
people of this country because I sin- 
cerely believe that it is the welfare 
of all of the people that is at stake 
and that industry is the servant of 
all of the people. 

But in the end it is a matter of 
sharing the opportunities of industry. That is the way 
to have greater opportunities for ourselves while “share 
the wealth”, instead of liberalism is reactionarism which 
is a-poison that will spread through our whole system. 


How Taxes Affect Employment 


We have seen this poison at work in the excessive 
taxes put on business and industry in recent years. Levied 
to raise funds to provide for those on public assistance 
excessive taxes have levelled our incentives. “Today we 
are conscious of the fact that more taxes mean more un- 
employment, more people on public assistance and in the 
end still more taxes. It is a vicious form of share the 
wealth philosophy which in the dosages already admin- 
istered has brought our business pulse down to a danger- 
ously low level. 


Is it right that social responsibilities should all rest on 
one side of the table? Aren’t there some social responsi- 
bilities due industry if the people of America expect it 
to go forward? 

If industry is to do its part in helping solve the prob- 
lem of unemployment and relief the responsibility rests 
upon the people of America to encourage business and 
industry to go forward and to insist upon legislative 
action which will permit a full flow from our industrial 
well-spring of prosperity. 
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Trattic Problems in Credit 


Transportation Items Which May Reduce Profits 


By Ernest Rusch, New York City 


During the past few years a relationship between in- 

dustrial credit and traffic men has developed to a 

\y state of noted importance. As a matter of fact, the 

trafic man is today continually turning to the credit 
man for invaluable assistance. 

In all probability, this close relationship has been 
brought about mainly through the appearance of motor 
transports as a definite unit of the transportation field. 
It is not too difficult to trace the influence of motor car- 
riers in effecting this coordination between credit and 
trafic man. 

Prior to the time an amendment was added to the 
Interstate Commerce Act, regulating motor carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, there was a mad scramble 
on the part of countless trucking companies to gain a 
permanent footing in a fast developing field. Included 
in this mad scramble were trucking companies or truck- 
men who were “fly-by-night” in character, wildcat opera- 
tors, and pirates who were ready to drive the other fel- 
low out of business no matter what the cost. To say 
the least, the situation was chaotic, and competitive con- 
ditions, with no regard to such features as investment re- 


tutns, were having serious repercussions in the transpor- 
tation field. 


Reliability Becomes a Factor 


It was at this stage that the traffic man’s difficulties 
multiplied, for he was finding it increasingly necessary 
to take advantage of movement by motor carriers, yet, 
the task of choosing those carriers, who could afford 
him the maximum protection in the event of loss and 
damage or financial collection, was a serious problem. 
Much of the traffic man’s difficulties were relieved by 
the credit man’s cooperation. 

The credit man’s investigations and suggestions as to 

the reliability and financial status of particular motor 
carriers were features of cooperation that did much to 
keep the traffic man “out of hot water.” 
The enactment of the 1935 Motor Carrier Act did not 
immediately relieve unsatisfactory conditions as the me- 
chanics of a regulatory machine had to take a slow, but 
steady course. 

Gradually, motor carriers became a definite link in 
the transportation field: Today they are reliable, neces- 
saty and permanent. The cooperation that had been 
effected between credit and traffic man previous to regu- 
lation continued to a greater degree. 

In attempting to determine to what extent the indus- 
trial credit man approaches the field of traffic one must 
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realize that the policy and management of corporations 
vary in many respects. In many corporations traffic and 
credit man work closely on many related matters. 


Claims and C. O. D. Collections 


For example, there is usually a close working arrange- 
ment between the two in the matter of claim and C. O. D. 
collections. 

It is well to review the technicalities of these particu- 
lar phases from the traffic man’s viewpoint. 

Let us assume that the traffic man routes a particular 
shipment, the value of the entire shipment being collect 
upon delivery to consignee. The traffic man traces the 
shipment to determine if the shipment has been delivered 
and collection made. Advice received is to the effect 
that shipment has been delivered and collection made. 
For the time being his file on that particular shipment is 
closed—shipment delivered and collection made. Delivery 
does not necessarily mean that C. O. D. amount has im- 
mediately been forwarded to the shipper’s office. The 
traffic man is aware of the process motor carriers or like 
mediums of transportation must follow in remitting col- 
lections, an understanding seemingly lacking on the part 
of collection, and in many instances, credit departments. 

For the sake of clarity, let us assume that shipment in 
discussion moved from an origin point 350 miles from 
destination, over a motor carrier route. Under most 
territorial arrangements shipment would have moved over 
the route of more than one carrier, the connecting one 
making the delivery and collection of C. O. D. amount. 
If check or cash is collected same is either forwarded to 
originating carrier, or deposited in connecting line car- 
rier’s bank and company check made payable to originat- 
ing carrier, not the shipper. The originating carrier in 
turn issues his own check payable to shipper for amount 
collected. It is important to realize that these are steps 
that take a certain amount of time, in addition to the 
usual bookkeeping routine each carrier must undergo. 

A fuller realization of this process by both credit and 
collection men will do much to avoid unnecessary tracing 
and correspondence. The traffic man is, by far, better 
equipped to judge laxity on C. O. D. remittances. 


Claims Handled by Traffic Department 


In the matter of claim procedure it is, of course, clearly 
understood that the filing and supervision of loss and 
damage claims is under the jurisdiction of the traffic de- 
partment, yet, because of definite technicalities the credit 
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of the transportation of passengers and property by motor 
carriers operating in interstate or foreign commerce, and 
for other purposes. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Interstate Commerce Act, as amend- 
ed, herein referred to as ‘Part 1’ is hereby amended by 
inserting at the beginning thereof the caption ‘part 1’ and 
by substituting for the words ‘this Act’ whenever they 
gccur, the words ‘this part’ but such part I may continue 
to be cited as the ‘Interstate Commerce Act’ and said 
Interstate Commerce Act is hereby further amended by 
adding the following part IJ: ‘Part II’ Sec. 201. This 
part may be cited as the Motor Carrier Act, 1935.” 

It will be noted that in quoting from Part 1 of the 
Act the writer purposely did not substitute as provided 
above in order to clearly show the basis of an existing 
misconception. 


Commission Has No Jurisdiction 


Since, as previously stated, the Commission has no 
jurisdiction over shipper’s collection of claims against 
motor carriers it follows that there are no federal stat- 
utes of limitations governing an action for the recovery 
by a shipper. Statute of limitations of the particular 
states involved governs the action of claim procedure. 
Since statute of limitations vary from state to state, and 
in the event of the traffic man having an overcharge claim 
of dubious character against a motor carrier assistance 
from the credit man as to the state’s statutes and other 
requirements prove concretely valuable. 

Of even greater interest are the factors governing the 
procedure to be followed in the event motor carriers neg- 
lect to collect, or withhold collections on C.O.D. ship- 
ments. There are no governing regulations for the use 
of the shipper, the only recourse being an action through 
the civil court for the misdelivery of a shipment under 
the C.0.D. contract. A violation of the C.O.D. con- 
tract in this instance constitutes a conversion, which ac- 
tion is maintainable only in a court of law. Matters of 
this nature interest the credit man, as well as the traffic 
man, and a thorough working knowledge on the part of 
both does much to facilitate business transactions. 

In the above sufficient features of interest have been 
indicated to show the definite existence of an important 
credit-traffic combine. More important than the mere 
fact of this existence are the suggestions that lead to a 
measure of improvement. 

From the traffic viewpoint there are many annoyances 
that can be corrected with the proper credit viewpoint. 


“Chop-suey” Shipments 


We have what we in traffic parlance call “‘chop-suey” 
shipments, so called, because they are small shipments 
consisting of one to two cases destined to the smaller type 
customer. In the majority of cases these shipments are 
repeated time and time again to the same customer. On 
too many occasions these same shipments are refused time 
and time again, specifically if they are C.O.D. shipments. 

Notice of these refusals are sent by the transportation 
companies to the traffic department requesting disposition 
or further advice as to handling. The traffic man, in 
turn, must notify the Sales Division that such and such 
a shipment is again refused and remains on hand, with 
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storage charges accruing daily. Unless disposition is re- 
ceived within a reasonable length of time the traffic man 
finds it necessary to pay the storage charges and return 
the shipment to original point of shipment, or place it 
in a warehouse located in that area. Two or three weeks 
later the traffic department receives notice from the Sales 
Division that customer is now ready to accept merchan- 
dise, kindly deliver and collect c.o.d. charges. 

The Sales Division has completed its transaction; they 
have sold the merchandise and money is to be collected. 
They are not particularly interested in the following 
factors: 

. The transportation cost to place of business 
. The storage charges 

. The warehouse charges 

. The return or redelivery charges. 


“C. O. D.” Refusers 


An attempt by the traffic department to prevail upon 
the Sales Division to discontinue customers, whose re- 
ligion is refusing C.O.D. shipments, too often falls on 
deaf ears. Cooperation in this respect could do much 
to relieve the traffic department the annoyance and in- 
convenience (and waste of time and money) of con- 
tinuous refusals, plus the additional transportation costs, 
that, at too many times, unnecessarily decrease the profit. 
The credit man, after consultation with the traffic man, 
can approach either the Sales Division or customer in an 
effort to eliminate this wasteful practice. 

Another opportunity for extended cooperation between 
credit and traffic men relates to receipt of an order from 
a large or carload customer. Usual procedure seems to 
dictate that an order follows a definite routine—Sales 
to Credit to Traffic (discounting Production). The 
amount of time necessary for the credit man to check 
the rating and status of a particular customer varies with 
the circumstance. Often times the order from the cus- 
tomer is a complicated one from the traffic viewpoint, 
that is, customer may wish his two or three branches 
served from one car entailing the compiling of routing 
and stop off data. An advance notice from the credit 
department (when customer’s rating is not too doubtful 
—merely under routine consideration) of the makeup of 
the order will help the traffic man and assist him in dis- 
posing of the matter as quickly as possible. In turn the 
shipping plant has a much longer time to prepare the 
order for shipment. 

Always a delicate subject is the question of what con- 
stitutes a fair allowance for customer hauling when mer- 
chandise is sold F.O.B. destination. Since motor. trucks 
have so strongly entered the field of transportation they 
have brought with them new problems. One of these 
problems is the desire of a customer to haul from a given 
point merchandise recently purchased, and claim an al- 
lowance from the shipper. F.O.B. terms and structure 
become shaky when the customer decides to handle his 
own hauling from a break up point that serves his con- 
venience and advantage. What, of course, mainly in- 
terests the traffic man is whether he can slip the mer- 
chandise cheaper direct to the customer than the allowance 
which is made. So long as the allowance is lower than 
a published rate the traffic man’s (Cont'd on P. 36) 
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of claim collection. 


The credit man’s interest in loss and damage claims is 


man is often interested in the end, rather than the means, 


unlike manner. 


primarily the relationship the claims have to the status 


of customers. For example, he is the one interested in 
noting whether a customer should receive a credit for a 
part of a shipment not delivered, or refused due to dam- 
aged condition, assuming, of course, invoice value has 
been previously rendered. Naturally, there are many in- 
stances where a customer will claim a shortage of mer- 
chandise, say one or two cases, and in turn claim credit 
Obviously, no credit man can 
justly offer a customer credit for undelivered merchan- 
dise unless the same has been noted on delivery receipt of 
the carrier. In the same manner can no traffic man ex- 
pect to receive payment for a loss (not concealed) unless 
he can prove to the carrier shortage existed at time of 


for the missing cases. 


delivery. 


The credit man can do much to assist the trafic man 


in the filing of claims by im- 
pressing on all customers the 
necessity of noting shortages or 
damages on receipt rendered by 
the carrier, and, in turn, sup- 
plying the traffic or credit de- 
partment with the document. 
Under most corporate ar - 
rangements credit men are in- 
terested in the trafic man’s 
difficulties in collecting legit- 
imate claims, especially those 
claims filed against carriers 
whose status under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act does not 
insure by the Commission the 
collection or payment of claims. 
Of primary importance, in this 
connection, is a display of pa- 
tience on the part of the credit 
man. That is to say, a claim 
filed by the traffic department 
should be permitted to take its 
normal course, regardless of 
what may seem unnecessary de- 
lay, for invariably the traffic 
man is better equipped to col- 
lect claims than the credit man. 
In turning over a claim to the 
credit man, if the traffic man 
thinks it necessary, it usually 
involves court action, which is 
certainly a feature to be avoid- 
ed. This is pointing out the 
exception rather than the rule 
for it is rare that a motor car- 
rier today refuses payment of 
a legitimate claim. The amount 
of the claim has, understand- 
ingly, an important bearing on 
the ability of some motor car- 
riers to pay. 
' It must be understood by 
credit men, as well as traffic 
men, that although motor car- 
riers-are now regulated by the 
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Interstate Commerce Act there are definite factors that 
treat both, meaning rail and motor truck lines, in ay 





What the Loss Does and Does Not Cover 


For example, in the case of damage claims in conjune. 
tion with the rail lines the Interstate Commerce Act, 
Part 1, has this to say: 

“Sec. 16 3(B)—All complaints against carriers subject 
to this Act for the recovery of damages not based on 
overcharges shall be filed with the commission within two 
years from the time the course of action accrues, and not 
after (90 day extension granted in particular instances) ,” 

Pertaining to overcharges: “Sec. 16 3(C)—For recoy- 
ery of overcharges, action at law shall be begun or com. 
plaint filed with the Commission against carriers subject 
to this Act within three years from the time cause of ac- 


tion accrues (with six months extension), if notice is given 





American. Credit Awards to 
NACM for 1940 


The National Association of Credit Men was honored 
at the First International Credit Congress in May when 
it was awarded the American Credit Awards’ bronze 
statuette for 1940, in recognition of its “outstanding con- 
tributions to American business.”” The presentation was 
made by the Hon. Daniel C. Roper, former U. S. Min- 
ister to Canada and former U. S. Secretary of Commerce. 


First given in 1939, when it was awarded to the U. S. 
Senator from Virginia, Carter Glass, the presentation was 
accepted by the Association’s President, Charles A. Wells, 
President, John S. Brittain Dry Goods Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. The Jury for the 1940 Award was headed by Wil- 
liam H. Pouch, President, Concrete Steel Co., New York. 


In making the presentation Mr. nope pointed out that 
“the National Association of Credit Men, by virtue of its 
44 years of distinguished service to American trade and 
industry, is the unanimous choice of the 1940 Jury of 
American Credit Awards to receive the bronze casting of 
the original sculptured group, symbolizing ‘“Credit—Man’s 
Confidence in Man.” 


The purpose of the Award is “to broaden the interest 
in credit as a primary factor in our national economy—to 
stimulate the fullest use of credit for the purpose of en- 
couraging the flow of capital and goods to effectuate 
the maximum employment of man power,” it was stated 
by Mr. Roper. 


The award consists of a bronze replica in miniature 
symbolizing credit, by Georg Lober, N. A., depicting the 
pioneer and the craftsman greeting each other with the 
fruits of their labor at their feet. The bronze figures in- 
dicate the conquest of the continent by the energy and 
vision of the pioneer, farmer, craftsman, merchant, manu- 
facturer and financier. 


“Credit—Man’s Confidence in Man,” the legend on the 
statue epitomizes the significance of credit in the building 
of a nation with unprecedented rapidity. . 








within prescribed period.” 


Paragraph 1 of the above 
section states: “That if, after 
hearing on a complaint made 
as provided in section thirteen 
of this Act, the Commission 
shall determine that any party 
complainant is entitled to an 
award of damages under the 
provisions of this Act for a vio- 
lation thereof, the Commission 
shall make an order directing 
the carrier to pay to the com- 
plainant the sum to which he 
is entitled on or before a day 
named.” If direction of Com- 
mission is not followed as 
stated recourse to court of law 
is necessary. . 

The above provisions re- 
garding the filing of claims 
against rail lines do not apply 
to motor carriers. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has no 
jurisdiction pertaining to ship- 
per collecting claims against 
motor carriers. The Commis- 
sion does, however, in particu- 
lar cases, informally approach 
the motor carrier, on request 
of shipper, in an effort to set- 
tle the dispute without the 
necessity of court proceedings. 

At this point it is well to 
explain why two mediums of 
transportation both governed 
by the Interstate Commerce 
Act are treated in a different 
manner. The reading of the 
Motor Carrier Act (not too 
familiar to some traffic men) 
explains the difference. “The 
Motor Carrier Act ($1629): 
An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, by 
providing for the regulation 
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of being able to speak and write interestingly, 
convincingly, and briefly. His letters must be direct, dis- 
creet, winning, and ordinary conversation with customers 
and business associates must hold attention and gain 
information. 

We defraud ourselves and our business if we esteem 
too lightly the value of correct, expressive English. 

As a second evidence of an efficient Credit Executive, 
[name good manners which are the expression of fixed 
habits of thought and action. 

Their intrinsic desirability usually persuades most 
persons to good manners. But if it does not, expediency 
certainly should. Credit departments managed by roar- 
ing Simon Legree’s have wrought appreciable financial 
injury to the firms they represent and the Credit Exec- 
utive who does not practice the mellow powers of courtesy 
in his business relationships bears within himself the seed 
of his own destruction. 


Courtesy Is All Important 


Good-will values accumulate with the years, the cus- 
tomer never forgets. And competition is so keen today; 
merchandise is so standardized; there are so many places 
where one’s wants can be supplied, that the success or 
failure of a business may rest largely upon a single factor 
of employee-courtesy. 

The expediency of courtesy is so generally accepted 
there is no need to offer proof of its value. But you 
may gain, as I did, a new meaning of its force in busi- 
ness success if I repeat a statement heard at the Boston 
Conference of Distribution in 1938. The President of 
Bonwit Teller Co., Mrs. Hortense M. Odlum, said this: 
“I came into business believing the customer was a 
human being and as such would respond to a warm store 
personality.” And to this “store personality” Mrs. 
Odlum attributes much of the success of the eminently 
successful Bonwit Teller Co. 

The high cost of rudeness—this is indeed a theme 
worthy of universal meditation by Credit Executives 
who aspire to be useful beyond the ordinary. Jean Paul 
Richter said, “Men, like bullets, go farthest when they 
are smoothest.” 

As a third evidence of efficiency I name the power 
and habit of reflection. 

Tilling and cultivating the mind through the power 
and habit of reflection will produce ideas of real value 
to the Credit Executive in his daily work. He may not al- 
ways be able to determine the absolute truth, but a few 
minutes spent thinking about a matter may bring surpris- 
ing results. Serious mistakes may be avoided, new ways 
of working to better advantage may be gained, new oppor- 
tunities for constructive effort may present themselves 
unexpectedly to the mind. And there is another reason 
for reflection. We all have standards of truth, of exper- 
ience, by which we judge our whole effort. These stand- 
ards can be gained only through reflection. 

As a fourth evidence of efficiency I name initiative. 


Initiative Brings Results 
Initiative is the ability to. reason out a course of action 
and to take that course decisively and energetically. It 
18 one of the basic elements of business success and a 
distinguishing mark of efficiency. Without it no Credit 
Executive, of all persons, need hope to travel far, for 


however great the sum total of his knowledge, unless 
that knowledge produces the quality of initiative he will 
always be found among the Oliver Twists’ of the busi- 
ness world. To wisely encourage initiative is indis- 
pensably necessary for the world is full of persons 
handicapped by the aimless dream-like wondering in which 
the indecisive thinker indulges. ‘Though avoiding im- 
pulsive, ill-considered decisions, the efficient credit exec- 
utive will have habituated himself to quickness in 
following judgment with action. 

As a fifth evidence of efficiency I name the power of 
growth. 

The power to grow comes from getting away from 
the narrow circumference of one job. Each one of us 
cannot help experiencing a certain narrowing effect from 
his daily work. That same experience which makes us 
more proficient in what we do may render our vision of 
the possibilities of our job less broad. If we do not 
guard against this the mind when trained to a certain 
point crystalizes, as it were, and refuses to grow. 

How can we get away from “one job”? The answer 
seems obvious. For every vocation there are trade jour- 
nals, group discussions and meetings of various types 
which are facilities for growth. For the vocation of 
Credit Management there is a trade journal of superior 
excellence—Credit & Financial Management. In it the 
Credit Executive will always find patches of fruit-bear- 
ing knowledge directly helpful to him. He may be en- 
lightened and broadened by an editorial. Or tucked 
away in some article he may come across an idea opening 
up to him new vistas of thought, perhaps a new avenue 
of opportunity. Attendance at meetings of his local As- 
sociation, participation in Credit Group activities and 
attendance at State Conferences or National Conventions 
enables the Credit Executive to gain in knowledge, keen- 
ness of mind and breadth of vision. 


Many Avenues of Growth 


I view with wonder, sometimes with a kind of illicit 
contempt, those who fail to appreciate the chance for 
growth provided by these various mediums for personal 
contacts, for free exchange of ideas between men of 
similar interests yet of widely different experiences. But 
I suspect that my contempt is more in the form of pity, 
for more to be pitied than censured are those Credit 
Executives who labor for weeks trying to solve problems 
which might be solved in ten minutes in the course of 
the routine of keeping up with what has been done in 
their field. 

The Credit Executive who lives only in the narrow 
world of his own experience will be narrow in his ideals 
and aims. He will lack the power of growth. 

As a sixth and final evidence of efficiency, I name right 
objectives. 

It is not enough for a man to know how to work and 
to work hard—he must work in the right direction. Mis- 
applied and misdirected energy enormously reduces the 
power to do. And while it may appear that right objec- 
tives would be the product of many knowledges, this is 
not necessarily so. 

What then is the vital element in the Credit Exec- 
utive’s work—what constitutes right objectives? 

At first glance many are tempted to say: “To prevent 
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The “’Efficient’’ Credit Executive 


Six Signs Pointing to High Caliber 


By Paul M. Millians, Executive Department, American Credit Indemnity Co., Baltimore 


By what signs shall we know 
an efficient Credit Executive? 
60 sd the earlier period of our 
economic history, the purely in- 
dustrial elements of our economic 
life were concerned chiefly. with the 
provision of food, clothing and 
shelter. Business organizations were 
small then; investments of capital 
were not great and the supervision 
of business operations was not 

difficult. 

By reason of the fairly simple 
economy and management prob- 
lems of that time business survival 
was reasonably certain. Credit 
granting was largely a matter of 
personal relationship and _ credit 
learning was limited to every man’s 
common sense, improved by easy 
experience. . 

But times have changed. In the 
present world of continuous emerg- 
ence and dissolution our whole economy has become dis- 
turbed. Political philosophies dealing with uses of pub- 
lic credit, methods of taxation which influence business 
costs, have tremendous business significance. Great and 
rapid changes in world affairs have much to do with the 
possibilities of business success or business failure. Be- 
yond these outside influences, internal problems of man- 
agement have multiplied many times with expanding 
volume and increased investments. 

All of this has considerably reduced the margin be- 
tween unsuccessful and successful business operation and 
to the extent that this margin has been reduced there has 
been a corresponding increase in the responsibilities of 
the Credit Executive, whose primary job is that of iden- 
tifying causes of business failure. In the present dis- 
turbed state of industrial management a Credit Executive 
must possess a host of knowledges. The “common-sense” 
credit learning of the more simple period of our com- 
mercial life is not equal to the strain of a day when so 
many forces are working against business success. 





“Efficiency” Means Power to Do 
“Efficiency” is knowledge put to use. It is primarily 
an intellectual affair and means the power to do. But 
can we measure efficiency quantitatively in terms of the 
number of subjects studied. To expect the Credit Ex- 
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ecutive to “know” all of the forces 
which influence business today would 
be to expect an almost impossible 
collection of abilities in one man, 

If to be an “efficient” credit ex. 
ecutive means to know economic 
forces and be able to interpret them, 
if it means to know enough political 
science, to comprehend what is hap- 
pening in government today, if it 
means a knowledge of the manifold 
internal problems of Management, 
all of which influence business sur- 
vival, then nearly every Credit Ex- 
ecutive must be classed as inefficient. 
A quantitative measure of efficiency 
might have been possible in an ear- 
lier period of commercial history, 
but with business today a veritable 
complex of many related problems 
we must look for a measure of “effi- 
ciency” in some other direction. A 
quantitative measure falls of its own 
weight. 

Even assuming that a few Credit Executives might 
become a kind of Pansophia, or repository of all learning, 
such an aristocracy of brains would not mean efficiency— 
the power to do—unless the knowledge gained produced 
certain traits of intellect and character. And it is toward 
these traits, these “signs”, that we turn to find true 
evidences of efficiency in Credit Management. 

First among these evidences I name correctness and 
precision in the use of English. 

This may sound like a rather elementary, juvenile re- 
mark, but is it? . The language of business is a matter 
for adult study and it has to do entirely with adult con- 
ditions and relationships. 


How Correct Language Helps 


The Credit Executive at home with the language of 
business and who keeps himself informed on good usage 
and taste in English moves easily about in the marts of 
trade with benefit to himself, to the business he repre- 
sents, and to the credit profession. Contrariwise, if 
there’s too much of a “rustic cackle” in his voice, if in 
his speaking or writing his meaning is obscured by words 
arranged without fitness to idea, every step of every busi- 
ness transaction in which he is involved is obstructed. 
He who is efficient in credit management must possess the 
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losses on bad debts.” But no Credit Executive who has 
been trained in business fundamentals believes this. The 
primary object of every business is to earn a profit and 
everything else is secondary and merges into this. ‘Low 
losses,’ without consideration of other factors of the 
profit formula, may, and frequently do, damage profits. 
So the vital objective, “the quick” of the Credit Exec- 
utive’s job is to maintain as nearly as humanly possible 
a balance between “risk” and the profit-value of the 
business offered. If this were not so there would be 
little future for Credit Executives. To keep credit losses 
“low” requires no particular talent. 


And understanding the profit objective to be the vital 
element in his work the Credit Executive should not 
overlook the immutable but frequently neglected truth 
that receivables are not only money, but even more than 
that—they are profit. 
How difficult it is to 
understand, then, why 


: BILLIONS OF U.S. DOLLARS — 
so many Credit Exec- oo ; AR 
1936 1937 


utives try to appraise 
credit losses at some- 
thing less.than a hun- 


Germany 


dollar. They try to 

reason that what they 

lost was something less 

than the sales price. | 
But the fact remains | 
that losses from bad 
debts are _ subtracted 
dollar for dollar from 
future profits. This 
under-valuation of the 
receivable dollar fre- 
quently injures profit. 

The more immedi- 
ate objectives of the 
Credit Executive could 
be examined at great length but the purpose of it all in 
this discussion would be to sharpen and make more spe- 
cific the thought that profit—to earn and guard profit 
with every means at his disposal—is the primary objec- 
tive for the Credit Executive. 

We could examine, too, the many ways in which this 
primary objective can be better reached—ways open to 
and within control of individual businesses fortunate 
enough to have an “efficient” Credit Executive—ways by 
which a business having the most efficient Credit Execu- 
tive can better buttress profits against the inroads of 
uncontrollable credit losses. But going beyond immediate 
objectives, let us consider two broader objectives which 
should engage the endeavors of every Credit Executive 
in the country. 


United 


The first of these broader objectives is a more pro- 
fessional approach to a study of the causes of business 
failure. This may sound idealistic. And we may find 
ourselves in the same position of the Alchemists who 
thousands of years ago mixed weird concoctions trying 
to turn baser metals to gold. They didn’t find gold but 
they discovered many other valuable things. 

Who knows now what we may discover about business 
diseases if we find better ways of conserving our knowl- 
edge of causes. Some of the fatal diseases of business, 
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Nations 





The Above Chart, Supplied by the Cleveland Trust Co., Gives Us an Interesting 
Picture of How War Affects Production 





the point where internal disease sets in, may not be 
the so-called incurable diseases of medicine—the disease 
is incurable because doctors know too little about jt. 

What about business “living conditions” which som. 
time cause internal diseases of business? Perhaps thy 
same study would point ways to improve these living 
conditions, for few contend that we are dealing with an 
inevitable economy. 

So I name as the second broader objective a greate 
study by Credit Executives of social and economic forces 
which tend to keep business in a profitless neighborhood 
where fatal business ills thrive. 

One of these forces, at least, is credit and in this ql] 
Credit Executives have a vital and abiding interest, Np 
true craftsman wants to see his product adulterated, No 
true credit craftsman wants to see credit adulterated by 
an effort to use it as q 
solvent for all the ego. 
nomic and social ills 
that beset our country, 
|. There are candles of 

understanding to be 
| lighted. The one 
| which should incite the 
| highest endeavor of 
| Credit Executives js 
| that this nation and 
the business enterprise 
which supports it is no 
more sound than the 
stability of our credit 
structure. 


By what signs shall 
we know an efficient 
Credit Executive? 
These six characteris 
tics, which seem to be 
rather loose in point of 
order, I offer as evi- 
dences of efficiency—correctness and precision in the use 
of English, good manners, power and habit of reflection, 
initiative, power of growth, right objectives. I wish to 
safeguard them, however, by saying that they are not sub- 
stitutes for knowledge. My premise is that without them 
knowledge gained may produce nothing more than a well 
informed incapacity. 

And the conclusion is this: Few will attain the near- 
perfection which is implied in the observations I have 
made. But it is not always the attainment of a goal 
that matters—things met along the way are valuable— 
and those who try for greater achievement will always 
find comfort in the thought with which I close—“Strug- 
gle is more interesting than achievement, and the perfect 


state would be dull.” 








during the summer months there is a relative lull in news activities 
among our local credit associations, the usual discontinuance of the 
special supplement section in “Credit and Financial Management” 
will be observed. This affects the Members’ Bulletin, which carries 
national association items, and the News About Credit Matters 
section, which reports local association activities. They will both 
be resumed in the fall. 
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Budgeting Your Customer's Business 
A Plan that Builds Sales and Good-Will 


By I. J. Gale, Credit Manager, Rice-Stix Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


! 


ing”. I can touch on this vital subject only as it 

relates to our own customers and what we do to help 

them. This assistance is free to those giving us a 
fair amount of business and desiring, more or less, to 
concentrate their purchases with us. We exact no pledge 
from customers for a large volume. The customer is 
under no special obligation to us. He instinctively favors 
us with his business. 

In analyzing hundreds of financial statements made 
by our customers each year, we look for the weak spots: 

(1) Insufficient capital 

(2) Poor stock turnover 

(3) Poor receivables turnover 

(4) Excessive expenses. 

If the statement showing some of these defects still 
justifies the extension of credit then we believe it our 
duty to advise the customer how best to bring about a 
desirable change. If the customer is interested and gives 
us such additional information as is needed, then the 
credit man consults with our Merchants’ Service Bureau 
and we work out a plan which we have found, from 
experience, suitable for this type of operation. In some 
cases, to get this information, it is necessary for our 
Store Planning Manager, or one of his capable assistants, 
to visit the store. The analysis is then more complete 
and the plan worked out with the customer takes into 
consideration many things that we do not show on the 
surface, such as, location of the store and whether mod- 
etn or not, competition, class of merchandise handled, 
style of advertising, departmental sales, etc. 


Many Benefits to Customers 


This is followed up by weekly or monthly reports made 
to us by the customer and a continual flow of suggestions 
from us. In many instances, we have been able to put 
such businesses on a very profitable basis with the re- 
sultant benefit to us in the way of satisfactory loyal 
customers. Many of our customers look to us for this 
help and it is gladly given. Of course, this entails con- 
siderable work and expense but results more than justify 
our efforts. 

We handle so many different lines of merchandise that 
it is not unusual for us to double and even triple our 
business with such customers by selling them in many 

ments that we have not been able to get them in- 
terested in before. From the credit viewpoint, naturally 
the risk is better and we continue to do business with 


Hie have been written on the subject “Budget- 
» 


such customers, who otherwise might become slow and 
undesirable accounts. 

The large, well financed department store, because of 
its excellent organization, plans carefully every step in 
buying, selling and profitable operation. The smaller re- 
tailer with limited capital needs this sort of planning 
even more. The modern high type credit executive that 
has fitted himself by careful study of retailers’ problems 
and can help plan and budget a business is indeed a val- 
uable asset to his firm. He helps himself in eliminating 
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too many unnecessary failures. 

In planning a complete 
budget for a retailer, it is of 
utmost importance that the 
retailer keep a good set of 
books and records that are 
accurate in every detail. 
Guess work is taboo. When- 
ever necessary, and the case 
warrants, our auditor calls 
on the retailer and either 
installs a proper set of rec- 
ords, or modernizes the rec- 
ords on hand, so that the 
facts are easily obtainable 
and the merchant knows 
just what his business is do- 
ing. A careful analysis of 
the business is then made 
with the customer and “goal” 
figures are planned, these 
depending on the results de- 
sired, condition of the busi- 
ness, season of the year, and 
general conditions. 

The Budget Sheet furn- 
ished the merchant, a copy 
of which is kept in our office, 
calls for a twelve month op- 
eration and special spaces are 
provided for the figures for 
each month. Generally only 
a four or six month “goal” 
plan is entered so that 
changes may be made after 
such period to meet changed 
conditions. The Budget 
Sheet calls for figures on the 
following items: 

Expect to sell on credit. 

Expect to sell for cash. 

Expect to collect on ac- 
counts and notes re- 
ceivable. 

Expect to borrow. 

Total cash receipts. 

Estimated expenses. 

Pay against borrowed 
money. 

Pay for merchandise 

Total payments. 

Cash on hand first of 
month. 

Merchandise at cost first 
of month. (Inventory 
figure, plus net pur- 
chases and less cost of 
merchandise sold.) 

Cost of merchandise to be 
sold during month. 
(Cash and credit sales 
less per cent of mark- 
up.) 
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credit losses and helps his firm in developing good steady Cost of merchandise to be sold during month, (Cash 
outlets for its products. I believe, there are entirely and credit sales less per cent of mark-up.) 


CASH BALANCE carried to next month, 
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CASH REPORT 


CASH BALANCE carried from last report. 
Cash on hand, 
Cash in banks, 
Total cash from last month, 


CASH RECEIPTS 
Cash Sales, 
Cash Collections, 
Other receipts, 


Total cash receipts for the month, 
Total cash balance end receipts. 


CASH DISBURSEMENTS 

OPERATING EXPENSE 
Salaries, Personal, 
Salaries, Clerical, 
Rent, 

Advertising, 
Freight, Express & Drayage, 
Telephone and Telegraph, 
Other Expense, 





$ 
Total expense for the month 


Merchandise bought for cash during the mo. 
Paid on Accounts Payable during the month 
Paid on bank or other loans during the mo. 
Other disbursements, 


Total Cash Disbursements, 


Cash on hand, 
Cash in banks, 
Total cash carried to next report, 
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Merchandise Purchased, 


$ 
Merchandise sold for cash, $ 
Merchandise sold on credit, $ 
Total merchandise sold, $ 


Gross profit on above sales, Estimated h 
Operating Expense shown above, 
Gain or Loss (Loss in red), 


Accounts Payable for merchandise on, 
Accounts Payable to others on, 

Notes Payable on, 

Total indebtedness on, 


Accounts Receivable on, 194 
Notes Receivable on, _194 
Total Receivables on, Jet Mee veN te 


Use reverse side for deteils of purchases, payments on accounts and 
balances owing. 
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Labor Turnover and Credit 


How Loyalty of Employees Affects Stability 


_By J. E. Bullard, Special Writer, Central Valley, N. Y 


The credit man who picks out the hundred best 

credit risks in any line of business will find that a 

\ very considerable number of these firms have a low 

rate of labor turnover. In a great many cases, that 

low rate of labor turnover has been an important factor 

in giving the firm a standing which has earned the high 
credit standing it enjoys. 

In a little city there is a drug store that is now well 
started on its second century of existence. Throughout 
its history the policy has been to hire boys for part time 
work while they are still in school and almost never has 
it ever hired anybody except somebody just out of school. 
The owners and the managers of this store, almost from 
the very beginning, have been those who grew up in the 
store and for the first hundred years there were no suc- 
cessive OWners or managers who were related to any 
former owner or manager by blood or by marriage. Any 
boy who went to work in this store and exhibited real 
ability had a good chance of becoming a partner or a 
manager, eventually. 

This store has continued to grow and to prosper and 
one of the important reasons for this has been the ex- 
tremely low labor turnover, the fact that when a young 
man has gone to work in it, he has taken it for granted 
it is a life job and has acted accordingly. Rarely does any 
one leave the employ of this store except to go on and 
become a doctor and after he has completed his medical 
education, he is likely to come back home to practice and 
continue loyal to that store. It goes without saying that 
this store is a good credit risk. No store so old and with 
a staff of such loyal employes could hardly be otherwise. 


How Opposite Policy Works 


In that same city, however, there is another store in 
a different line of business. For over fifty years of its 
existence it had the same policy toward employes this 
drug store has. The main difference between the two 
companies was that the other, the younger one, made 
it a practice to open new stores in different communities 
as rapidly as good managers for them could be developed 
and these managers were made partners in the business. 
The business not only grew rapidly and prospered but 
its credit rating got better and better. 

Eventually, however, the sole remaining brother, the 
youngest brother of the man who founded the business, 
took into the organization a son-in-law who had not been 
brought up in the business, a man with entirely different 
opinions in regard to the relations between management 
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and employes than had previously been held by the ex- 
ecutives of this company. Those in the know were con- 
vinced as soon as this man was given an important ex- 
ecutive position in the company there was trouble ahead 
and their predictions came true. 

From the time this man assumed authority, there was 
a marked increase in labor turnover. Some of the stores 
were liquidated, there was a time when it looked as 
though the company itself would have to go through 
bankruptcy. To-day, that business is but a remnant of 
what it used to be and is far from being as good a credit 
risk as it was from the very start and up to the time this 
new executive got his job. 


Expanded During Depression 


This business concern has passed through many previ- 
ous business depressions not only successfully but had 
made it a practice to open more new stores during a 
depression than when business conditions were good. This 
opening of new stores at such times was partly to main- 
tain employment for all employes and partly because 
locations could be secured on more favorable terms when 
business conditions were bad. During the present de- 
pression it not only has closed stores but has been in 
danger of going out of business entirely. The majority 
of good business men who are familiar with this case 
insist that the real trouble has been the changes in policy 
which have been reflected by the increase in the rate of 
labor turnover. 

In a very much larger city there were two department 
stores. In one the labor turnover was extremely low. 
This store is still in business and prospering. The rate 
of the labor turnover in the other store kept growing 
greater and greater and early in the present business de- 
pression it went out of business entirely with consequent 
loss to those who had extended it credit. 

A low rate of labor turnover reduces the cost of doing 
business and may keep costs down to a point which makes 
profits possible when they could not be made under any 
other condition. An industrial engineer while address- 
ing a meeting of engineers stated that when Henry Ford 
first established a higher than average minimum wage, it 
reduced the rate of labor turnover to such a degree that 
he made more profit on the higher wages than he ever 
could have made on the lower ones. 

When there is the loyalty to the employer which was _ 
demonstrated by those working for the Endicott-Johnson 
Co., when they voted against all outside unions, there is 
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a creation of public confidence which reduces sales re- 
sistence to a degree which is likely to lower costs of 
selling to a gratifying degree. There is a customer con- 
fidence it is difficult, if not impossible, to gain when there 
is such a high rate of labor turnover, there is little or no 
loyalty toward the company for the simple reason that 
nobody remains with it long enough to feel any great 
degree of loyalty toward it. 

Regardless of how many academic degrees a person 
may have earned, if he never attended any one school or 
college more than a year, he just cannot feel the same 
degree of loyalty toward any that the person can who 
gained all his degrees in one college and who received 
his preparatory education in one place. It is the same 
way with a person who has worked for manv different 
employers but never long for any one of them. That 
company which has a high rate of labor turnover just 
naturally has in its employ a considerable percentage of 
those who never remain with any one company for any 
length of time. 

In the early 1890s three men started a small retail 
business in a city of some 300,000 trading area popula- 
tion. Their idea was good and the business grew and 
it prospered to such a degree that when these men died 
they left fortunes of very material sizes. They pros- 
pered to such a dgree that other men began imitating 
them but there was only one company which imitated 
them in regard to customer and employe relations as well 
as the general idea of the business. That is the only 
company, in addition to the original one, which is still 
in business and most of those which went out of business 
did so through the bankruptcy route. Many of those 
first employes of that original company are still with it 
or remained with it as long as they lived. There is no 
shadow of doubt that this extremely low labor turnover 
had much to do with the success of this business. In 
fact, it is difficult to imagine its growing to its present 
size and continuing to grow and prosper after its 
founder died if there had been a high labor turnover 
rather than a staff of employees with long service with it. 


Loyalty Affects Growth 


Find a business that is fifty or a hundred years old 
and you are almost certain to find one which enjoys an 
extremely low labor turnover. Find a new business 
concern whose employes are more than ordinarily loyal 
to the employer and you are pretty certain to find one 
which is going to grow and prosper and continue in 
business for a period very much longer than the average. 

In 1880 a man started a little shoe store. The men 
who went to work for him then grew up with him in 
the business. That store, today, has the best standing 
of any shoe store in the city. People have confidence 
in it. Some people whose parents bought shoes for them 
in that store are now not only taking their own children 
into it to buy shoes for them but are being served by the 
same men who sold shoes to their parents. For three 
generations shoes have been sold to the same families by 
the same men who started as young clerks and now have 
grandchildren of their own. It is needless to say that 
this store has an excellent credit rating and it is obvious 
this rating is due in no small measure to the extremely 
low rate of labor turnover. 

What has been true in the past in this respect will 
certainly be true in the future. Also, at present, there 
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is another factor which plays an imporant part in mak. 
ing the employer, big or little, who has a loyal staff of 
employes a better credit risk than he would be withoy 
such loyalty on the part of his employes. Unions are 
larger, reach into more fields and enjoy more power than 
ever before. In addition, there is the National Labor 
Board which brings action, gathers evidence and pase 
judgment. 

A business firm of any kind may be an excellent credit 
risk now but if its employees are not so loyal that they 
will not strike under any conditions, it is quite possible 
some union will call a strike. While the strike is op 
new employes may be hired and not all of the old one 
be taken back after the strike is settled. Times goes on 
and after one or two years, the employer is ordered by 
the labor board to reinstate those old employes not taken 
back and to pay them back wages for all the time since 
they were last paid. Such an order might change the 
credit picture materially. That money which has to be 
paid to those former employes for services never ren- 
dered may be enough to place the company in a pre 
carious financial condition, even drive it into bankruptcy, 


The Endicott-Johnson Case 


No such thing, of course, could happen to such a com- 
pany as the Endicott-Johnson whose employes vote in a 
labor board election to keep out all outside unions. It 
can happen, even in the smallest companies where the 
rate of labor turnover is high because it is not easy in 
such a case to guard against hiring at one time or another 
some person who will lay the foundation for just such 
action. It is not easy to unionize those who start work- 
ing for an employer as soon as they leave school and 
continue to work for him as long as they work at all 
because they believe he is the best employer for whom 
to work. They trust him and have confidence in him 
to a greater degree than they have in any labor leader 
or organizer. They will not permit any outside inter- 
ference and because there is almost no labor turnover 
and each new employe is hired young and trained by the 
employer rather than a radical labor leader, the employe 
state of mind is far different from what it is where there 
is a high labor turnover rate. Consequently the security 
of credit in the case of the employer is great. 

Regardless of how important a factor the rate of labor 
turnover has been considered in the past in credit grant- 
ing it is of far more importance now than ever and may 
be even more important in the future. There is a graver 
danger than ever in the past that failure to give full 
weight to this factor may lead to serious losses which 
would have been avoided had more consideration been 
given to it. 

As business conditions improve there will be an im 
crease in new firms, in the number of individuals starting 
in business. Some of these will have all the elements 
needed to establish good credit ratings except a policy 
toward employes which will lead to a degree of loyalty 
which will prevent labor troubles of any kind. If the 
employe relations are not given careful consideration 
some of the new accounts will be granted more credit 
than is safe under the circumstances because sooner OF 
later there is danger of labor troubles which will mean 
loss to the credit grantor. 
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Giuseppe Pucci Pays His Debts 


A Little Story About Basic Honesty 


The other day in Aliquippa, Pennsylvania steel town, 
the local newspaper ran an advertisement that is 
\ worth preserving, a recent issue of “Printers’ Ink 


Monthly” points out. 

And because of its pertinence we 
call it to the attention of our credit 
executive readers who will appreci- 
ate fully the story of Giuseppe Pucci. 

In 1936 Giuseppe—Joe he is, to 
his friends—got fired from the steel 
plant for something about his work 
in the Union. He had been in the 
country since 1921, a citizen since 
1926, but he lost his job—and it 
wasn’t easy to get other work, not 
for a man in a steel town, who was 
getting along in years. 

His money gave out; he had to hit 
his more fortunate friends for loans. 
A quarter here, a couple of bucks 
somewhere else—even up to $10 he 
got from one man. He had to live, 
eat, buy cigarettes—what the hell? 
All the same, it bothered Joe more 
than you know—more, probably, 
than it bothers the wealthier men 
who get in the same boat. 

Time went on, 1937, 1938, 1939, 
and still no regular job. All the time 
his debts mounted. He couldn’t 
bear to look his creditors in the face; 
more and more he stayed in his room. 





As Joe expressed 


it, “When I see someone who give me money, I feel no 
good. I feel not like telling hello to him.” 
Then, last‘ December, a check came to him for 


$1,624.43—a veritable shower of blessing, more money — 


than Joe had ever had before at one time. NLRB had 
awarded him that much as back pay from the plant and 


had ordered him reinstated in his job. 


And right off he 


set out to pay his debts. He went from house to house, 
$2 at one place, $38.15 at another, $40 some other place. 
Until he had repaid $322.45. He didn’t keep any list on 
paper—he just remembered the amounts. 


To be doubly sure that no one had 


been overlooked, 


also to make public acknowledgment of his gratitude, he 


bought the advertisement. Somebody 


probably put it 


into English, but the thoughts came from Joe—an Amer- 
ican who has paid his debts and is glad of it. 


Convention March Published 


Those who attended the convention in Toronto will 





recall a new musical composition which was intro- 
Mduced by Wilson’s Marine Band at the President’s 


ball as an overture to the floor show, called “Credit 


Convention March”. After the show, it was used for 
dancing. On Wednesday evening, by slowing down the 
tempo, it was used as a grand march. 

The number was written by Har- 
old E. Taylor, manager sales promo- 
tion department, American Insur- 
ance Co., Newark, a member of our 
New Jersey Association, who, through 
attendance at many of our conven- 
tions, has been able to inculcate into 
it the carefree social atmosphere 
which prevails evenings at these af- 
fairs. For instance, the first strain 
is oriental in nature: carried by the 
reeds and tom-tom, it depicts the 
spirit of carnival. Toward the close, 
a quartet of brasses can be heard in 
a snatch from “Hail! Hail! the 
Gang’s all Here!” 

Anyone wishing a copy may obtain 
it by writing to Mr. Taylor in care 
of his Company at 15 Washington 
Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


Decisions on Sales Taxes 


(Continued from page 8) 

back to the New York Court of Ap- 
peals to determine if for other rea- 
sons the tax might not have been le- 
gally imposed. It is to be noted 
that in these cases, as in the Berwind-White case, the 
delivery, the change of possession, took place in New York 
City. These cases differ from the Berwind-White case 
essentially only by reason of the fact that the contracts in 
these cases were made outside of New York City. Their 
effect is to add to the rule of the Berwind-White case the 
principle that a sales tax is not an unconstitutional burden 
on interstate commerce if applied to a contract of sale 
which is made outside of the taxing state provided pos- 
session is transferred within the taxing state. The im- 
portance of these decisions lies in the fact that they re- 
solve in favor of the states constitutional objections to 
this type of local taxation. “They present an invitation 
to taxing authorities to increase the scope of transactions 
subject to sales taxes and similar taxes on gross receipts, 
and to invade a field that the states have avoided in the 
past to escape possible conflict with constitutional limita- 
tions. 


Convention Resolutions and Declarations are 


presented on Page 28 in this issue. 
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( P. A. Tells of 
His Views About 
Audit Methods 


The following material is taken from 
a booklet just issued by American In- 
stitute of Accountants and is presented 
here as it gives a rather complete dis- 
cussion of many of the layman’s ques- 
tions as to accounting practice. Per- 
haps your question may be answered 
herewith, but, if you have a question 
from a layman’s viewpoint which is not 
answered in the following material, 
send it in, and we will be glad to relay 
it to the committee appointed by the 
American Institute of Accountants. 


A= public is asking questions 


ight) Speakers’ Table at Western Division Dinner. 


(Lower K. 


N. A. C. M,) 


about accounting and its relation 

to the pocketbook of the average 

citizen. ‘This booklet attempts to 
answer those questions. 

In the dialogue below, the “Citizen” 
repeats questions which have been 
stated. or implied in newspaper edi- 
torials and elsewhere in the past twelve | 
months. 

Citizen: I’m a little up in the air | 
about the statement that there are so 
many different accepted accounting 
methods for doing these things. Why 
don’t accountants adopt one method 
for each situation and stick to it, so 
the public would know what the fig- 
ures were based on, at least? | 

AccounTaNT: Accounting should | 
present fairly the condition of an in- 
dividual business and the results of its 
operations. The “right” accounting 
method in one business or under one set 
of circumstances might distort the pic- 
ture seriously if applied in another. 


‘evwer BCs NCW FTOrkK., 
rn Division Manager, 
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at times by Owen Dibbern, Weste 
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Remember our problem of valuing the 
office building. 

In the long run the method doesn’t 
matter so much as consistency in its 
application. What I mean is this: 
any one of several acceptable methods 
of figuring depreciation or valuing in- 
ventories, for example, will, if properly 
applied, work out to the same results 
Over a period of years, though they 
might show varying results from year 
to year. But good accounting doesn’t 
permit changes of method frorn year 

to year in order to improve the pic- 

ture. A company should pick the 
method that seems best adapted to the 

Patticular circumstances of its busi- 
_ Mess and then stick to it. If it changes, 
change sometimes can be fully 
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PROBLEM OF THE 


lenched Fut 


It's easy to see how profits slip through the fingers when the 
credit policy is too open-handed. But don't forget that potential 
profits may be dealt a fatal blow by the “tight-clenched fist.” No 
risks — no sales. 


Thousands of modern Credit Executives avoid both extremes. 
They use their good judgment and all media for obtaining re- 
liable information on customers and prospects. They maintain a 
policy of reasonable caution and fortify it with a policy of 


American Credit Insurance 


This protection, costing but a fraction of a cent per dollar of 
sales, guarantees that you will be paid for all goods shipped 
under the terms of the policy. You are covered on insolvencies, 
reorganizations and, in some forms, on delinquencies. 


Among “American Credit's” ten basic policy forms, there should 
be one to meet your requirement either for general or specific 
coverage. Investigate. 


American Credit Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK - J.F. McFADDEN, PRESIDENT 


First National Bank Building, Baltimore 
Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 


Copyright 1940, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N. Y. 









Top—Last five National Chairmen Credit Women’s Committee. Right to left, Bess R. Havens, Binghamton, '34, '35, "36; Mabel S. Wilkie, 
Chicago, ’36, '37; Rose Schackman, Chicago, 37, 38; Mrs. Frances Corrigan, San Francisco, °38, '39; Jane Sweaf, New York City, '39, 40. 
Center—joint meeting National Credit Women’s Committee. Below—Annual Credit Women’s Breakfast. 
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justified, it must disclose the facts to 
all concerned. 


What Is Auditing? 


Cirizen: I see the point. But, | 

another thing. What's the difference | 

accounting .and auditing? It 

that I have a few shares of 

stock in two or three companies. I 

gotice at the end of their reports some 

kind of statement by the “independent 

auditors.” Just what purpose does that 

seve? Where do the auditors fit in 
the picture? 

AccouNTANT: We've been talking 
about accounting. Well, auditing is 
4 check-up on accounting. Almost | 
every enterprise, institution and govern- | 
mental unit represents a trust which | 
holds and manages the savings of | 
others. Naturally, this has led to a 
demand for a competent and disinter- 
ested review and check of the account- 
ing records and of the accounting judg- 
ment of managing officials, as expressed 
in their accounting statements. This 
outside check is generally known as the | 
independent audit, and is generally 
performed by a certified public account- | 
ant, who has the required technical | 
skill and professional judgment. | 

The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and the New York Stock Ex- 
change require audits by independent 
public accountants of companies sub- | 
ject to their jurisdiction. Many banks | 
require independent audits of the fin- | 
ancial statements of prospective bor- 
rowers, and many business agreements 
call for annual audits of the accounts | 
of the companies concerned. In addi- | 
tion, many state laws demand inde- | 
pendent audits of certain types of 
corporations, and of municipalities and | 
other governmental units. 


Purposes of An Audit 


Crrizen: What are the basic pur- 
poses of an independent audit? 

AccounTANT: In making an inde- 
pendent audit, a certified public ac- 
countant reviews the accounts and | 
records of a company for two purposes: 
to see whether the accounting judg- 
ment of the management, as reflected in 
the financial statements, is sound; and 
to satisfy himself reasonably that the 
assets reflected in the financial state- 
Ments really exist, that the liabilities 
are correctly stated, and that income 
and expense were really as reported. 
These two purposes are quite separate, 
though closely related. You will have 
a clearer picture of the function of the | 
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Yes— but only because 
of One Man... 


You couldn’t see O. L. & T.—Owners’, Land- 
lords’ and Tenants’ Insurance. Let the people 
who come on your property look out for them- 
selves, you said. But your insurance agent finally 
convinced you you needed it badly. 


And you did, too! You’ve thanked this man 
many times over for his persistence, and for the 
prompt and equitable way in which the U.S. F. 
& G. settled the claim for you. 

ws Ae 

Your U.S. F. & G. Agent is one of 9,000 
located throughout the country. He’s in touch 
with countless business and personal insurance 
problems. It’s his job to help you. Look him up 
in the phone book, and give him a call, today. 


“Consult your Agent or Broker as you would 
your Doctor or Lawyer” 


U.S.F.4G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
with which is affiliated 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 





HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 
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auditor if you keep this dual nature of 
his work in mind. 

Some people think that an auditor 
is a kind of detective who not only 
checks every available scrap of paper 
and every entry in every book of rec- 
ord, but also exercises a kind of second 
sight into the minds and hearts of the 
officers and employees of a_ business 
concern. 

Certified public accountants are 
skilled in a highly specialized type of 
professional work, it is true; they are 
independent in their approach to their 
work, and they don’t get fooled very 
often. But there are limitations in- 
herent in the very nature of their work 
which they are eager to have the public 
understand. 


The Auditor’s Responsibility 


CiT1IzEN: What do you mean by 
limitations? Doesn’t the auditor guar- 
antee the accuracy of the statements? 

AccouNTANT: I think that you 
will see in a minute that no human 
being could possibly “guarantee the ac- 
curacy of the statements.” We've al- 
ready seen that accounting itself doesn’t 
result in accurate measurement, in the 
sense of exactitude, but only in close 
approximation based on the best avail- 
able judgment. What the auditor does 
is to express his opinion, which results 
from his checking of the accounting 
records, as to whether this accounting 
judgment is sound or not. This opin- 
ion, for which the auditor takes full 
responsibility, states whether the vari- 
ous items in the financial statements 
are presented in accordance with gen- 
erally accepted accounting principles 
so as to reflect fairly the position of the 
company, and the results of its opera- 
tions. 

The check of the records on which 
the auditor bases his opinion is, of 
course, an essential part of his job. In 
a small and simple business, it is pos- 
sible for the auditor to examine each 
voucher and invoice, each bill of lading, 
each cancelled check and every other 
document supporting every item in the 
books. But most business units today 
are much more extensive, the volume 
of transactions involved usually is 
enormous, and the records in most cases 
are so voluminous that it would be next 
to impossible to look at each entry in 
the books and every piece of paper be- 
hind it, unless an auditor stood beside 
each bookkeeper and clerk throughout 
the year and audited each transaction 
as it was recorded. This process would 
be prohibitively expensive and, on top 
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of that, would constitute a foolish and 
unwarranted interference with the nor- 
mal course of business. 

In taking steps to satisfy himself that 
the reported assets and liabilities ac- 
tually exist, and the transactions re- 
sulting in profit or loss actually oc- 
curred, the auditor’s usual procedure 
is sampling and testing, varied in ex- 
tent according to the adequacy of the 
internal check and control of the com- 
pany under examination. 


Internal Check and Control 


CiT1zEN: What is meant by internal 
check and control? 

AccoUNTANT: The term internal 
check and control is used to describe 
those methods adopted within a com- 
pany, usually through its own account- 
ing or financial department, to safe- 
guard the cash and other assets, and 
to check the clerical accuracy of the 
bookkeeping. 

As part of an adequate system of 
internal check and control, duties are 
assigned to employees within the com- 
pany itself in such a manner that one 
employee becomes a check on another. 
For example, the cashier makes no en- 
tries on customers’ accounts and takes 
no part in the preparation of their 
statements; and neither he nor the 
ledger-keeper has authority to issue or 
approve credits to customers. The 
clerk recording the labor time and pre- 
paring the payroll is not permitted to 
handle the funds. Approval and entry 
of vouchers are made by others than 
the disbursing officer. The stock rec- 
ords and inventory control are kept in- 
dependent of both the shipping and re- 
ceiving departments. Mechanical de- 
vices, such as turnstiles and check pro- 
tectors, might also be used. 

The auditor places great reliance 
upon the internal check and control 
system of the company, if he is wholly 
satisfied that the system is adequate 
and functioning effectively. He may 
expand or contract the extent of his own 
testing and sampling according to the 
degree of reliance he finds he can place 
on the internal check and control. Of 
course, there is an irreducible minimum 
beyond which his own testing and 
sampling cannot be contracted. 


Testing and Sampling 
CrTIzEN: 
the auditor’s testing and sampling? 
AccounTANT: The accounting pro- 
fession has developed a planned and 
orderly technique of testing which con- 
sists of examining in detail, and of 


What do you mean by | 






verifying by reference to Original te, 
ords and by independent Correspond. 
ence with customers and creditor 
shown in the books of account, various 
“samples” of the entries in the books, 
This testing is made as extensive 
necessary to satisfy the auditor that the 
records in their entirety may Safely be 
accepted as reliable. 

For example, the auditor might ex. 
amine the payroll records of each de 
partment covering several _payrgl] 
periods out of the year; he might write 
to ten persons in every hundred who 
are shown by the records to owe the 
company money, in order to confirm 
the accounts receivable. In checking 
inventory, that is, products and ma. 
terials on hand, he might watch the 
company employees count, measure or 
weigh a substantial sample of the goods 
on hand, or he might check them him. 
self. 

Inventories present a special prob. 
lem. The certified public accountant 
does not claim to be an appraiser, valuer 
or expert in prices, styles and grades 
for all the many types of goods in 
the inventories of his clients. How. 
ever, from the accounting records, he 
can determine what the company paid 
for the materials in its inventory, and 
he can usually find credible evidence 
of market prices. The accounting rec- 
ords show shipments in and out, prices 
paid out and received, and other data 
which, together with physical tests or 
observation of inventory taking, per- 
mit the accountant to form a pretty 
shrewd opinion as to whether the 
amount of inventory is fairly stated. 

The testing and sampling method 
often reveals irregularities and fraud, 
It does not permit the accountant, how- 
ever, to assert that there have been no 
minor irregularities or small errors in 
bookkeeping, or petty thievery, con- 
cealed through clever manipulation of 
records or collusion between employees 
who under a proper system of internal 
control are supposed to act as checks 
upon one another. Sometimes, detailed 
examinations are undertaken for the 
purpose of detecting fraud. Ordinarily, 
it would be unjust and uneconomical to 
burden all business with the tremendous 
extra expense of complete detailed 
audits in order to catch an occasional 
fraud. 

Business history shows that in rare 
instances high officials of an individual 
company may act in collusion to com- 
mit a fraud by forging large numbers 


of documents, and by taking advan — 
tage of their executive positions to JUg- 
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If they are clever 


gle the accounts. 
they might, admittedly, fool the auditor. 
But, then again, they might not. At 
any rate, such cases have been so ex- 
tremely rare that they cannot serve 


3s a basis for normal procedure. 


The Auditor’s Report 


CrrizEN: Can you tell me some- 
thing more about the accountant’s cer- 
tificate which is found at the bottom of 
a financial statement? 

AccoUNTANT: It is not so much a 
certificate as a report, or an opinion. 
The work of the auditor culminates in 
this report or, as you have called it, 
and many others call it, “certificate.” 
This report presents the auditor’s pro- 
fessional opinion, offered after sufficient 
investigating and testing to satisfy him- 
slf that the opinion is sound. This 
opinion should and does have great 
weight, but the report—as you realize 
by now—is not a guarantee by the 
auditor. He charges professional fees 
for the work on which his professional 
opinion is based, but he does not charge 
the premiums of an insurer. 

In some cases, the auditor submits a 
detailed report accompanied by state- 
ments, comments and supporting sched- 
ules. This is usually true in examina- 
tions for credit or special purposes. 
In other cases, usually in connection 
with periodical reports issued regularly 
by business concerns for the informa- 
tion of stockholders and other inter- 
ested persons, the independent auditor’s 
report is limited to a concise statement 
of the scope of his examination and his 
opinion concerning the accompanying 
financial statements of the company. 

CimizEN: There is another point I 
would like to know about. What hap- 
pens when the company executives and 
the independent auditor disagree upon 
the proper treatment of a particular 
item in one of the company’s financial 
statements ? 

Accountant: If the auditor’s 
judgment differs from that of the man- 
agement, the auditor states his excep- 
tion in his report. If his exception is 
$0 important as to throw doubt on the 
validity of the statements as a whole, 
he will express no opinion but explain 
in his report why the opinion is with- 


The Auditor Says— 


All investors and other interested per- 


Teport accompanying a financial state- 
t. If the auditor’s examination 


has disclosed any item, situation or fact 
which he desires and feels in duty bound 
to bring to public attention, and if he 
fails to persuade the management to 
change its accounts accordingly, the 
only place where he can speak is in this 
report. Often there are expressions of 
opinion of fundamental importance in 
the accountant’s report which do not 
show up in the statements themselves. 

A financial statement, it must be re- 
membered, is the statement of the com- 
pany and not the direct statement of 
the auditor to the stockholders. On 
this point, the Securities and Exchange 


Consult ‘s 
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Commission recently said: “The fun- 
damental and primary responsibility for 
the accuracy of information filed with 
the Commission and _ disseminated 
among the investors rests with manage- 
ment. Management does not discharge 
its obligations in this respect by the 
employment of independent public ac- 
countants, however reputable. Ac- 
countants’ certificates are required not 
as a substitute for management’s ac- 
counting of its stewardship, but as a 
check upon that accounting.” 
Cit1zEN: I am convinced that what 
the accountant (Cont'd on p. 36) 





Prudence that makes certain that insurance is adequate also plays 
its part in keeping it sound. For 77 years Fireman’s Fund has 
followed prudent practices both in underwriting and investments. 
Today assets of $42,000,000 and policyholders’ surplus of 
$24,000,000 provide the Strength, Permanence and Stability to make 
its policies always worth par when misfortune strikes. A quarter 
of a billion dollars paid in claims gives you the right to feel secure. 
Over 11,000 Home-Town Agents. 
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advantage of the wide variety of in- 
formation and assistance which is made 
yailable by the Association’s Wash- 
ington Service Bureau. 

This Credit Congress recognizes 
that the serious trend of international 
fairs will create in the future grave 
problems for our Country. We pledge 
the complete co-operation and support 
of the Association to our Government 
in the search for constructive solutions 
of these problems. ‘Toward that end, 
this Credit Congress desires to make 
the following specific recommendation: 

1. It recommends that an immediate 
and determined attempt be made on 
the part of the federal, state and local 
governments to rationalize our system 
of taxation. A simplification of our 
tax laws could be one of the most 
important contributions to economic 
recovery and stability. The heavy 
burden upon business of the present 
tax load and the improbability of a 
decrease in the burden of taxes in the 
near future, make it imperative that 
the eficiency of our tax system should 
be improved immediately. 

In this connection, this Credit Con- 
gress respectfully urges the enactment 
by Congress of H. J. Res. 483, pro- 
posing the creation of a non-partisan 
federal tax commission to study tax 
problems and recommend constructive 
changes in our tax system. In the 
event that such a commission is created 
by Congress, this Credit Congress 
recommends that particular attention 
be given by the Commission to the 
problems resulting from inadequate co- 
ordination of our federal and state tax 
systems which causes competition be- 
tween the federal government and the 
States for the same sources of tax 
Tevenue and produces administrative 
complications which increase the tax 
problems of businessmen. 

2. While recognizing the budgetary 
dificulties of the federal government, 
this Credit Congress again recom- 
mends that the government make every 
possible effort toward the objective of 
balancing the budget at the earliest 
practicable moment. A realistic ap- 
proach to this problem must recog- 
nize the existence of certain continued 
heavy expenditures which probably 
tannot be materially curtailed until 
our domestic, economic and social con- 
ditions are improved and until the in- 
ternational situation is relieved. It is 
also true, however, that certain bud- 
‘etary economies can be effected and 
‘Should be the expressed policy of 


the Federal government to make a 
determined and continuous effort to 
achieve those economies. Businessmen 
recognize the increased responsibilities 
and expenses of government but they 
also recognize that the policies of gov- 
ernment, like those of business, must 
be dominated by prudence and a de- 
termination that every governmental 
expenditure should prove itself to be 
a sound national investment before 
the expenditure is made, 

3. It is recommended that govern- 
ment and business combine their ef- 





forts toward the further development 
of our foreign trade, particularly our 
trade with the countries of Latin 
America. Such trade development will 
necessarily mean that every effort 
of government but they also recognize 
portation of Latin American products 
which are, in the main, non-competi- 
tive with our own products. At the 
present time, intensive studies of this 
situation are being made and it is 
hoped that as a result of these inves- 
tigations new sources of raw mate- 
rials may be developed in the countries 


Light Fingers 





What plans have you made to protect the contents of your home 
while you are away on vacation? Will it stand unoccupied — vulner- 


able to the light fingers of the crafty thief? 


Your Standard agent or broker will show you how, at low cost, you 
can safeguard your home, business or person against loss through 


burglary, robbery or hold-up. 


Standard of Detroit, through competent representatives everywhere, 
also insures against loss due to embezzlement; forgery; automobile 
accident; injury to self, employees and public; glass breakage; and 


similar hazards. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit © Financial Management 





Credit Congress Resolutions 






Presented and Adopted at Teronto Convention 


received from its Commit- 

tee on Resolutions the fol- 

lowing Statement of Policy 
and Recommendations which it 
does hereby adopt: 

This Credit Congress urges 
all credit men, and particular- 
ly all Association members, to 
consider carefully the benefits 


fi Credit Congress has 
we 


complete understanding and use Mr 
of all services and activities of 


the National Association of Mr. J. D. Powell, Kansas City, Mo. 
Mr. C. L. Riegel, New York, N. Y. 


tere ak Ghee Auttittonws De- Mr. Norman Rossell, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Credit Men. 
As a result of the expendi- 


velopment Program Fund, the 

Association’s augmented serv- 

ices now include the facilities for exchanging credit in- 
formation, collecting accounts, attacking commercial 
fraud, representing members’ interests in insolvency cases, 
and activities in the field of education, public relations 
and special services available in Washington for the 
benefit of member companies. With this well-rounded 
organization, the Association provides its members with 
a complete service in the field of credit. 

This Credit Congress again pledges its sincere devo- 
tion to the employment of credit in an effort to build up 
the Country’s earning power and eliminate unnecessary 
waste through bad debt losses. 

Mindful of the original purposes which directed credit 
men to form the National Association of Credit Men 
to promote a frank and honest exchange of credit in- 
formation, we emphasize the advantages of a more general 
use of the National Credit Interchange Bureau System 
of the Association, the continued promotion of Credit 
Interchange Groups with their intensive co-operation for 
the protection of credit as well as personal interchange 
for which there is often no satisfactory equivalent. We 
urge the continued support of the Adjustment Bureaus 
and Collection Departments which have made such an 
important contribution to the record of decreased credit 
losses. ‘The work of those departments during the past 
year is commended as an outstanding contribution to 
business and credit stability. It should be emphasized, 
however, that the effectiveness of those Association serv- 
- ice facilities depends upon the extent to which they are 
used by Association members. 





This Credit Congress notes with gratification the 


Credit and Financial Management . 


Members — Committee on Resolutions 
1940 Credit Congress, Toronto 


R. C. Wilson, Chairman, Salt Lake City 

Mr. E. B. Cooper, Portland, Oregon 

Mr. T. B. Hendrick, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
which are obtainable from a Mr. F. J. McKeown, Seattle, Washington 

. E. E. Ogren, New Britain, Conn. 


continued increase in the num. 
ber of chapters in the National 
Institute of Credit. It heartily 
indorses the Association’s pro- 
gram of credit education and 
urges all senior Credit Execy- 
tives to take an active part jn 
seminar work. It urges the 
continuance of the Association's 
educational activities toward 
the objective of further raising 
the professional standards, qual- 
ification and ability of credit 
executives. At a time when 
the work of credit executives 
necessarily involves not only a 
knowledge of the technique of 
credit but a broad knowledge 
in other fields, such an expan- 
sion of credit educational activities will inevitably pro- 
duce valuable returns. 

This Credit Congress indorses the efforts which have 
been made during the past year to enhance the efficiency 
of the Association’s organization for performing credit 
legislative work. It again urges that special attention 
be given to the creation of attive, co-operative, local and 
regional legislative committees. It urges more active 
participation in the legislative work on the part of all 
Association members. It heartily indorses the Associa- 
tion’s expanded program in the field of tax legislation 
and administration as it affects credit conditions and 
recommends the creation of more tax committees in local 
associations to make that program effective. The grow- 
ing seriousness of the tax problem, particularly in rela- 
tionship to credit conditions and the work of credit 
management, emphasizes the vital importance of this leg- 
islative activity of the Association. This work and other 
legislative problems, both State and National, including 
the pending governmental consideration of the nation’s 
bankruptcy system, will necessitate more active efforts 
during the coming year and emphasizes the importance 
of the Association’s legislative functions. 

This Credit Congress observes the growing interest 
in and effectiveness of the Association’s Washington 
Office as a means of reflecting to government the sound 
principles of credit management and thus contributing to 
the solution of the many governmental problems affect- 
ing credit. 

Particularly at a time when developments in the Na- 
tion’s Capital are of increasing importance to our mem- 
bers, we urge all members of the Association to take full 
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ing Your 


(ystomer’s Business 
(Cont'd from page 18) 


Expect to receive new merchandise. 

Reduction or increase of stock, plus or minus. 

Owe for merchandise first of month. 

Accounts and notes receivable first of month. 

Owe for borrowed money first of month. 

Quick assets on first of month. 

Total liability for merchandise and borrowed money. 

Where the business is departmentized there should be 
, departmental budget on merchandise and from the 
total of all departments the figures are extended to the 
general complete budget sheet. 

Each “item” has three spaces—the first, for last year’s 
figures,—the second, for the “goal” figures,—the third, 
for the actual result after the month’s operation. Last 
year's figures are entered in black ink, “goal” figures are 
in pencil in the center space, and this year’s actual 


Budget Sheet. (Customer returns his copy of the Budget 
Sheet each month with the monthly figures and the same 
entries are made on it and the sheet is returned with 


monthly figures are also entered in black ink. Whenever suggestions. ) 

the results of this year’s actual monthly figures are un- Many of — ee who ee lukewarm about 
fvorably out of line with “goal” figures then they are budgeting their business operation originally, have 
shown in red. The trend is easily discerned and current adopted the idea and it is now & part of their regular 
ratios can be calculated each month, if needed. planned program. They find this method helpful even 
after they had gotten their businesses in excellent shape. 
Reports Sent Weekly or Monthly The biggest thing in business ii MANAGEMENT. 
Customers operating under this budget send us figures Good management is to be had only by careful planning. 
either weekly or monthly, depending on the circumstances Nothing worthwhile has ever been accomplished without 

in each case, and the monthly figures are entered in the a definite plan. 









“A. CREDIT REPORT” on 
YOUR Insurance Set-Up 


Spo FAKE and obligation-free you may obtain 
from any agent of the Royal-Liverpool Groups an 
Insurance Survey and Analysis which will— 


(1) show the insurable hazards peculiar to your busi- 
ness, the extent to which they are now covered, 
and a breakdown of your insurance costs; 


(2) point out any weakness in your insurance pro- 
tection; 


(3)- submit recommendations which may reduce the 
cost of your insurance program or provide for 
it more efficiently. 


Why not let a local representative of the Royal-Liverpool 
Groups demonstrate his ability to serve you by means of such 
a Survey and Analysis? 


ROVAI-LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY e BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. e CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 

THE LL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO., LTD. @e THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. @ QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY e FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY @ ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. @ STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
When writing to advertisers please mention Credit © Financial Management 
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of Latin America. The development of closer economic 
ties and the strengthening of our diplomatic and personal 
velations with our Sister American republics are matters 
of vital importance to our nation. 

4. Unsound economic developments, which accompany 
all wars, are manifesting themselves as a result of the 
present European conflict. Both the present situation and 
the future contain elements of danger, particularly in 
connection with the tendency toward currency inflation 
which may accompany a long war or follow the end of 
a war when a return to peacetime activities and employ- 
ment becomes necessary. Those future dangers, together 
with our own domestic economic problems, including the 
problem of our increasing national debt, raise the threat 
of inflation in the United States and emphasize the need 
to guard against the danger of inflationary tendencies. 
No solution of this problem can be proposed during the 
present period of rapidly changing world conditions. 
Thoughtful consideration of the problem, however, both 
by government and business, is urgently needed and 
recommended by this Credit Congress. 

5. This Credit Congress heartily indorses the principle 
of commercial arbitration and the cooperation between 
the National Association of Credit Men and the Amer- 
ican Arbitration Association to promote that principle 
which has been traditionally favored by our Association. 
Development of the practice of arbitrating commercial 
disputes will not only produce savings in time and money 
for business but will increase goodwill and understanding 
among businessmen. 

6. It is recommended that the Congress of the United 
States create a commission to conduct an expert and un- 
biased study of our transportation problems with a view 
to establishing equality of treatment of all forms of trans- 
portation, constructive regulation, the establishment of 
uniform and equitable rates, fair treatment of labor and 
the strengthening of the credit structure of our transporta- 
tion industry. The present chaotic condition of certain 
units of that industry is not conducive to sound credit 
conditions. Stabilization of our transportation system 
will strengthen general credit conditions, to the benefit 
of the transportation agencies concerned, business, and 
the general public. It will also create an efficiency which 
will eliminate waste and promote the national defense. 


This Credit Congress again commends the cooperative 
research work of our Association and the Dept. of Com- 
merce in connection with the monthly study of man- 
ufacturers’ and wholesalers’ sales and collections of 
accounts receivable, and the annual study of bad debt 
losses. It recommends that every effort be made by the 
Dept. of Commerce to expand the scope of these studies 
to the end that they will cover a larger number of busi- 
ness firms and, as a result, provide information of even 
greater practical value. 

No large gathering of businessmen, such as this, can 
ignore the vital need for adequate defense of the coun- 
tries of the American continents against possible dangers 
from outside. The people of the American Nation abhor 
war but realize that, under present world conditions, 
inadequate defense is an invitation to attack or encroach- 
ments from abroad, while a strong defense is the best 
guarantee against such encroachments. 

As businessmen, and believers in democracy and the 


Credit and Financial Management . 


right of human beings to enjoy the benefits of liberty ang 
freedom from aggression, this Credit Congress favors the 
immediate adoption of sound policies to protect anj 
defend the American nations against possible attack o, 
interference from any outside source. 


This Credit Congress desires to pay a sincere tribute 
to our Women Members. ; 

During the past year eight new Credit Women’s club, 
were organized, making a total of thirty such club 
Fifty per cent of those new clubs sponsored scholarships 
in the National Institute of Credit. This accomplish. 
ment and the activity of our Women Members in mem. 
bership work and in other directions are important cop. 
tributions to the development of our local Associations 
and of the National Association. 


This Credit Congress expresses its appreciation to the 
Canadian and the American press for the thorough re 
porting of the work of the Congress. It particularly 
commends The Daily News Record, of New York, and 
its City Editor, Mr. S. S. May, for their continued jp. 
terest in the activities of our Association and their out 
standing coverage of this First International Credit 
Congress. 


This Credit Congress expresses its heartfelt apprecia- 
tion to the Canadian Credit Men’s Trust Association, 
Ltd., the Toronto Chapter of that Association, the City 
of Toronto, and the host of individuals who have con- 
tributed to the success of this Convention. This gratitude 
is all the more sincere because of the realization that 
these efforts were made at a time when Canada is at war, 
and devoting its energies to the successful prosecution of 
that war. 


The delegates to this Credit Congress will return to 
their homes with lasting and happy memories of the 
beauties of Toronto and other parts of Canada which 
they have visited, and of the many friendships which 
have been made here. 

For many years members of the Canadian Credit 
Men’s Trust Association Ltd. and the National Asso 
ciation of Credit Men have, like their respective coun- 
tries, lived and worked together in friendship and 
co-operation. This Credit Congress has cemented those 
traditional bonds and demonstrated again the ability of 
Americans and Canadians to work together harmoniously 
for the solution of their common problems. There 
could be no better indication of the true spirit of neigh- 
borliness which exists between these sister nations of 
North America. 

The delegates to this Credit Congress pledge them- 
selves to a continuation of this traditional friendship and 
co-operation. In the world of business, such co-operation 
between Canadians and Americans will strengthen the 
attack against the common enemy of all business—credit 
losses. In the more important realm of human relations 
it will serve to hold aloft the torch of understanding, 
friendship and decency as a beacon light amid the dark 
clouds of prejudice and enmity which today threaten the 
ideals of men and the peace of nations. 
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CUctivities 





§t. Louis: 


The honor of being the first Credit 
Women’s Club to be organized for the 
1940-41 Association year goes to St. Louis, 
where on June 5th a charter membership 
of thirty met in the offices of the St. Louis 
Association of Credit Men and chose the 
following officers: President, Mrs. Myrtle 
Duke, Otis Elevator Co.; Vice-President, 
Hazel Adams, Missouri Shoe Co.; Treas- 
wer, Mary Dunn; Secretary, Lillian Phil- 
lips, S. L. Friedman Co. 


§t. Paul: 


New officers and directors were chosen 
at the annual meeting of the St. Paul 
ACM in May. They. are: Pres., H. T. 
Ready, U. S. Bedding Co.; Vice Pres., 
John H. Cooper, Webb Publishing Co. 
New directors are: S. C, Brennom, Paper, 
Calmenson Co.; E. E. Schoen, Rex Oil 
Co.; W. H. Goranson, Theo. Hamm Brew- 
ing Co.; G. L. Johnson, Farwell, Ozmun, 
Kirk Co.; L. M. Nelson, Northern Job- 


bing Co. Councilor for next year will be 
$. C. Brennom, retiring President. 
Youngstown: 

At its recent election meeting the 


Youngstown ACM chose the following of- 
ficers and directors to head its activities 
for the present year: Pres., Ernest M. 
Ikirt, Republic Rubber Division; Vice 
Pres, Fred W. James, James & Weaver, 
Inc.; Treas., K. Calvin Sommer, The 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; Sec., O. 
E. Johnson. Counsel, H. B. Doyle. Di- 
rectors are: Edwin L. Antonen, Denman 
Tire & Rubber Co., Warren, O.; Edward 
H. Davis, Truscon Steel Co.; Ernest M. 
Ikirt; Fred W. James; Harry C. Pearce, 
Sharon Hdwe. Mfg. Co., Sharon, Pa.; 
Robert J. Renner, The Renner Brewing 
Co.; K. Calvin Sommer; Clarence V. Was- 
ser, The Standard Slag Co.; Joseph P. 
Wintrich, The Fitzsimons Co. 


The local CWG recently held its an- 
nual meeting and election of officers at the 
Park Lane which resulted in the selection 
of the following: Pres., Jennie M. Rice, 
Rugby Knitting Mills, Inc.; Vice Pres., Al- 
vina Morin, Russell & Watson, Inc.; Sec., 
Amelia Olear, Marckens Chocolate Co., 
Inc.; and Treas., Margaret Wurtz, Unit 
Parts Corp. 


Milwaukee: 


At the annual meeting of the Milwaukee 
ACM the following officers and directors 
Were chosen for the current year: Pres., 
Geo. J. Christiansen, Hummel & Downing 
Co. Vice Pres., Frank G. Herbst, Herbst 
Shoe Mfg. Co.; Treas., Frank O. Reibold, 


National Env. & Stamping Co., Sec.-Mgr., 
H. S. Garness. Directors are: John 
Gruber, First Wis. National Bank; E. C. 
Waldeck, Radio Specialty Co.; Harry J. 
Russell, Portage Shoe Mfg. Co.; A. Z. 
Eberhardt, A. E. Sielaff Paper Co.; Arthur 
P. Schmidt, Huth & James Shoe Co.; T. C. 
Turner, Phoenix Hosiery Co.; R. P. 
Blowney, Westinghouse Elec. Sup. Co.; 
Leo Sorenson, Geo. Ziegler Co.; Wm. 
Wanvig, Globe-Union, Inc. 


Albany: 


Members of the Eastern N. Y. ACM 
were pleased to hear that the Association’s 
Vice Pres., John J. Croker, Jr., Asst. Cash- 
ier, Manufacturers Nat'l Bank of Troy, 
was recently elected Pres. of the Albany 
Chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. Mr. Croker attended the National 
Convention of the American Institute of 
Banking in Boston in June as representa- 
tive of the Albany Chapter, A. I. B. 


Newark: 


Local credit executives heard Henry H. 
Heimann, Executive Manager of the 
NACM, at the 34th annual dinner of the 
New Jersey ACM in the Hotel Douglas. 
Officers elected at this meeting were: Pres., 
Graham H. Rothweiler, Murphy Varnish 
Co.; Vice Pres., F. J. Squires, Sherwin- 
Williams Co.; Vice Pres., J. F. Berg, Nat’l 
Oil & Supply Co.. Treas., Arthur L. Wells, 
Elizabeth Trust Co. 

Trustees elected for three years were: 
Benjamin S. Berkowitz, Central Paper Co.; 
Thomas H. Clark, Hyatt Bearing Division 
of General Motors; Gilbert Rodgers, 
Theodore Andreas Co.; Karl Tallau, 
Wilbur B. Driver Co.; Percy B. Menagh, 
United States Trust Co. 


John Stagmaier 


congratulated 


Chattanooga—Residents of this city and 
members of the Chattanooga ACM con- 
gratulated John Stagmaier, industrialist and 
civic leader, on the occasion of his 77th 
birthday recently. He has been a resident 
of Chattanooga for 68 years and has given 
much of his time to serving Chattanooga 
in many capacities, and he is known for his 
outstanding work among institutions, par- 
ticularly Pine Breeze sanatorium. He was 
Pres. of the Social 
Service Bureau for 
20 years resigning 
only a few years 
ago, under protest of 
his associates in the 
work. He was made 
an honorary member. 

Mr. Stagmaier was 
, one of the organizers 

F of the Adjustment 

Bureau of the Chat- 

tanooga ACM and has served as the first 

and only president of the Bureau since 

1913. He is Pres. of the Stagmaier Co., 

wholesale grocery; Pres., Tennessee Paper 

Mills; Pres., Star Box and Printing Co.; 

Vice Pres., Sou-Tex Machine Co.; Shelby 

Paper Box Co. of Memphis, and a Director 
of the Pioneer Bank. 

Mr. Stagmaier was born April 30, 1863 





at Ironton, O. He came to Chattanooga at 
the age of 9 years. His parents, Joseph 
Stagmaier and Catherine Friedel Stag- 
maier, both of whom were born in Ba- 
varia, died leaving six children, who came 
to Chattanooga to make their home with 
their uncle, Joseph Friedel. He was first 
employed in a boiler shop, and later as 
a grocery clerk. 


Obituary 





S. S. Board 


Parkersburg, W. Va.—Credit executives 
who had been associated with him for 
many years in the activities of the Park- 
ersburg-Marietta ACM mourned the pass- 
ing, early in May, of S. S. Board, 52, who 
died suddenly of a heart attack near Mari- 
etta, Ohio. Mr. Board was fatally stricken 
while at his desk in the office of the Brick- 
wede Bros. Furniture Company at West- 
view, a Marietta suburb. He was credit 
and advertising manager of the concern. 
Besides being a former president of the 
Parkersburg-Marietta Assn., he was active 
in many other business and civic fields in 
this area. He is survived by his wife, 
three daughters, a son and one brother of 
Uniontown, Pa. 

Mr. Board also revealed a talent for 
poetry and one of them was reprinted in 
his firm’s publication after his death. We 
reprint it because it reflects his character- 
istic optimism: 


Living Bouquets 
When I quit this mortal shore, 
And mosy ’round this earth no more, 
Don’t weep, don’t sigh, don’t sob— 
I may have struck a better job. 


Don’t go and buy a large bouquet, 

For which you will find it hard to pay. 
Don’t mope around and feel all blue, 

I may be better off than you. 


Don’t tell the folks I was a Saint, 
Or any old thing that I ain’t. 

If you have jam like that to spread, 
Please hand it out before I’m dead. 


If you have roses, bless your soul, 
Just pin one in my button hole. 

While I’m alive and well today, 
Don’t wait until I’ve gone away. 


Position Wanted 





Credit and collection executive with 
wholesale and jobbing management back- 
ground seeks Middle West opening. Pres- 
ently employed in retail, reason for mak- 
ing change. Thoroughly versed in modern 
financial management control, capable of 
handling large staffs. Age 40. Graduate 
in Law and. Accounting. For further in- 
formation address Box 71, Credit and 
Financial Management, One Park Ave., 
New York. 
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* © This page, which is donated by one of its 
members, is used monthly 
Group of the National Association* of Credit 
Men to foster a better understanding of insur- 
ance as an indirect guarantor of credit. 


INSURANCE 
Ai Balwarh 


THE PROGRAM 


I, To encourage a wider understanding 
among credit executives of insurance as 
a protector of sound credit. 


2. To keep credit executives informed 
of the wide variety of insurance cover- 
ages which are available. 


3. To promote the use of the official 
N.A.C.M. insurance statement form as a 
supplement to the financial statement. 


















Aeitlill, Coverages 


The following list is selective because of space limitations. 


Accounts Receivoble 
Aircra 
Cc 
Fire 
Land Damage 
Mooring 
Theft 
Windstorm 5 
Aircraff & Motor Vehicle P.D. 
Automobile — 
Comprehensive 
Fire 
Flood 
Public Liability 
eet 
uake 
Explosion 


Camera Floater 
Consequential Damage 
Contingent Liability—R.R. Sidetrack 
or Switch Lease 
Demolition 
Department Store Floater 
Disability Insurance 
Individual 


Group 
Dyers & Cleaners Floater 
Earthquake 
Electric Sign 
Ena ngere — Floater 
uipment Floaters 
Errors & Omissions 
Exhibition Floater 
Explosion 
Extended Coverage 
romaee 
' 
Riot 
Explosion 


Smoke Damage : 
Aircraft & Motor Vehicle P.O. 
Extra 
Fallen Building 
re 
Fine Arts Floater 
Flood 
Frost 


Approved by Nations! Assec/ation of Cred Men 
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N.A.C.M. approved form. 


INSURANCE STATEMENT FORM 








Procurable from the National 


Association of Credit Men, New York. 


Fir Floater 

Furriers Customers 
Garage Keepers Liability 
Garment Contractors Floater 
General Floater 

Gold & Silverware Floater 
Golf Floater 

Gross Receipts Truckmen's Floater 
Gun Floater 

Hail Insurance 

Horse & Wagon Floater 
Installation Floater — 
Installment Sales Ficater 
Jewelers Block 

Jewelry—Fur Floater 
Loundry Floater 

Leasehold 


Life Insurance 
individual 
Key Man (in a business) 
Group (including disability) 
Live Stock Floater 
Malicious Mischief—Vandalism 
Monufacturers Output Floater 
Marine 
Hull (various forms) 
rgo (various forms) 
M. age Interest 
Morticians paepenent Floater 
Motor Truck Cargo 
Motor Truck Merchandise Floater 
Motor Vehicle Property Damage 


Paraphernalia Floater 
Pares! Post Floater 
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Patterns & Die Floater 
Personal Effects Floater 
Physicians & Surgeons Floater 
Profits & Commissions 

Public Liohility 

Radium Floater 


Rain : 

Registered Mail 
Rent—Rental Value 

Riot & Civil Commotion 
Safe Deposit Box 

Salesmens Sample Floater 
Scheduled Property Floater 
Scientific Instrument Floater 
Smoke Casings 

Sprinkler Leakage 


inkler Leakage—Legol Liability 


Ss 
Stamp Collectors Floater 
scarica 

ock— ing 
Surety Bonds 

(numerous forms of bonds) 

Theatrical Floater 
Tourist Baggage Fleck 

ouris ge Floater 
Taneaamelion Floater 
Trees 
Trip Transit Floater 
Tuition Fees 
Unearned Premium 


Use & Occupancy (various forms) 


War Risk 

Water Damage 
Wedding Presents Floater 
Windstorm 


Shrubbery—Lawn Improvements 
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teen Western Division associations and 
that efforts would be made to inaugu- 
rate active legislative work in connec- 
tion with matters of taxation at the 
next session of state legislatures. 

This work should be carried on ac- 
tively in other parts of the Association 
wo that the Association will have a well 
rounded and efficient organization to 
handle its tax program. 

During the past year the Commit- 
tee on Taxation manifested its interest 
in matters of federal taxation by ap- 
pearing before officials of the Treasury 
Department and presenting its views 
concerning certain aspects of federal 
taxation which are particularly impor- 
tant from the standpoint of credit exec- 
utives. The problems of the next few 
years hold little promise of much relief 
from the burden of federal taxation; in 
fact, that burden is likely to be in- 
creased. ‘That prospect emphasizes the 
need for a complete rationalization of 
our system of federal and state taxa- 
tion with a view to improving the efh- 
ciency of our tax system and eliminat- 
ing, as much as possible, needless ad- 
ministrative details and irritants to 
business which accentuate the burden 
already created by the heavy tax load. 


These are matters to which the Asso- 


ciation should give its careful attention 
and about which it should be prepared 
to express itself before Congress and 
the Treasury Department in the future. 

In this connection your committee 
recommends that the Association sup- 
port H. J. Res. 483, which proposes 
the creation of a non-partisan Federal 
Tax Committee to study all aspects of 
the federal tax problem and recommend 
to Congress appropriate action in con- 
nection therewith. Such an objective 
study of the tax problem, with particu- 
lar emphasis upon the difficulties re- 
sulting from the conflicting fields of 
federal and state taxation, should lay 
asound basis for an intelligent program 
to improve our tax system. 


COMMITTEE ON TAXATION 


Chairman, 


Joun L. RepmMonp, Vice Pres., 
Crompton-Richmond Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


¢C. 0. D. 

“Yes, that’s the price for two or- 
chestra seats. Want ’em?” 

“No, I think I’ll take a Mediter- 


ranean cruise instead.” 


—Cornell Widow. 
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President Redmond 
at Triple Cities 

Honored guest at the 11th annual meet- 
ing of the Triple Cities ACM was John 
L. Redmond, newly-elected Pres. of the 
NACM. Mr. Redmond, who is Vice Pres. 
of Crompton-Richmond Co., New York, 
discussed national business and rearma- 
ment policies. 

The meeting also honored C. E. King of 
Binghamton, who was elected a national 
director at the Toronto Credit Congress. 
Both Mr. Redmond and Mr. King then 
welcomed the newly-chosen officers of the 
Assn., who are as follows: Pres., H. F. 
Milligan, Mgr., Marine Midland Trust, 




























West Side Br.; First Vice Pres., C. J. 
Pierson, Pierson Bros.; Second Vice Pres., 
C. B. Kohnstam, Credit Megr., Babcock, 
Hinds & Underwood; Treas., M. B. Keyes, 
Asst. Treas., Workers Trust Co.. Sec., C. T. 
O’Donnell, Merville Cadillac LaSalle Co. 
Directors are: V. J. Snover, Treas., Whip- 
ple & Co., and F. J. Martin, Endicott-John- 
son Corp. 


The group in the above picture, which 
was taken on the occasion of the dinner 
meeting, includes the following, |. to r.: 
Robert Griffiths of Utica, NACM Direc- 
tor; Mr. Redmond, Mr. King and Herbert 
F. Milligan, Pres. of the Triple Cities 
ACM; (Standing) John A. McDonald, J. 
Roy Wilbur and Frank C. Knapp. 





Service and Friendship 
Through the Years 


OR One Hundred and Four Years the Northern Assurance has 

served Fire Insurance Policyholders throughout the world. Dur- 
ing that time there has existed a bond of service and friendship 
between the company, its representatives and 4 econ that has 
made the Northern’s successful growth possible. 


Through years of financial depression, through wars—civil, national 
and world-wide—the Northern pursued a steady course. 











It has come through all the conflagrations paying its policyholders 
promptly and equitably in the great fires of Chicago, Baltimore and 
the never-to-be-forgotten disaster in San Francisco. The total! loss 
payments of the Northern Assurance in these alone were in the 
millions and included the largest single claim paid by any one 
company in the San Francisco disaster. 


Since 1854 the Northern Assurance has paid in losses to policyholders 
in this country over $90,000,000.00. Does not this record speak for 
itself? You are safe all-ways.with a Northern:Assurance Policy. 


ROR T RE DN 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
135 William St. New York 


Insurance Exchange 114 Sansome St. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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During the Association year just ended, the Com- 
mittee on Taxation concluded its tax survey and 

li prepared a report thereon which was submitted to 

the Treasury Department, published in the Associa- 
tion magazine, CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT, and, in printed form, distributed to thou- 
sands of Association members throughout the country. 

This report was based on a tax questionnaire which 
was sent to some 5000 members. The resultant data 
was carefully analyzed and the tax report was prepared 
with a particular view to emphasizing the increasingly 
adverse effect of various tax problems upon credit con- 
ditions. The report received widespread publicity and 
the results of the survey have been gratifying. 

Your committee believes that this tax survey must be 
regarded as only the first step in an expanded program 
of tax legislative work by the Association. Such a pro- 
gram must include not only matters of federal taxation 
but also those of state and local taxation, whose effect 
upon credit conditions, is often even more serious than 
the effect of federal taxes. 

Particularly acute is the situation which is resulting 
from the priority enjoyed by state tax claims in insolvency 
cases. ‘These priorities are particularly burdensome and 
inequitable in connection with delinquent tax claims 
about which creditors can have little or no knowledge 
until the state taxing authority makes a special audit of 
the insolvent concern and discloses the exact amount of 
its tax liability. The attention of the committee has 
been directed to many cases where the assessment of 
taxes, which had been delinquent for several years and 
about which the creditors had no knowledge, were given 
priority and either reduced substantially or absorbed 
completely the amount which creditors should have re- 
ceived from the insolvent estate. 


In this connection it is necessary to draw a distinction 
between the general principle of priority of tax claims, 
which is not here criticized, and the priority which is 
enjoyed by claims which have been delinquent for sev- 
eral years and about which no information is available 
until the taxing authority makes a special audit when 
insolvency ensues. The committee recognizes the admin- 
istrative difficulties faced by state and local tax bodies 
in connection with making prompt audits and reducing 
the periods of tax delinquency. It does contend, how- 


ever, that creditors of an insolvent firm should not be 
penalized for these administrative difficulties and thus, 
through the operation of the tax claim’s priority, be 
deprived of a substantial part or often of all of the pro- 
ceeds from the insolvent estate to which they should be 
entitled. 


Report of Committee on Taxation 


As Presented at Toronto Convention 
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It is, of course, obvious that delays in levying taxes 
upon a firm which is either in or entering a period of 
financial difficulties, operate distinctly to the disadyap- 
tage of the general creditors of the firm. Delinquency 
in paying taxes over a period of several years has a cumv- 
lative effect which not only conceals from creditors the 
true amount of liability of their debtor but which be. 
comes a heavy burden upon the estate when it is liqui- 
dated and the assets distrbiuted to all of its Creditors, 
including the government. When all of the tax liability 
of the company is discharged promptly, the creditors are 
able to obtain a reasonably accurate estimate of the value 
of the debtor company’s assets and of its true financial 
condition, When an uncertain liability exists and ac- 
cumulates over a period of several years prior to insol- 
vency neither the company liable for the taxes nor its 
creditors can obtain an accurate understanding of its 
actual financial condition. 

This problem is complicated by the increasing number 
of state and local taxes and by the additional administra- 
tive burden which those taxes have thrown upon the tax 
authorities. The problem would not exist, of course, if 
all tax bodies were able to maintain a current position in 
connection with their audits and every effort should be 
made to bring about such a situation at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Until that time, however, it is believed 
that efforts should be made to seek amendments of state 
tax laws with a view to limiting the period in which a 
tax claim is given priority over general creditors’ claims. 
Beyond that period the tax claim would stand in the 
same position as general claims. The situation with re- 
gard to delinquent federal taxes should also receive care- 
ful consideration. 

This is a matter which is receiving the careful atten- 
tion of your committee and which, it is believed, justifies 
active legislative work. 

In this connection and in connection with other aspects 
of the Association’s tax program, the first essential step 
is the creation of tax committees in every local associa- 
tion which can handle the tax legislative work in the 
state in which the association is located and, through 
coordination with the National Committee on Taxation, 
cooperate more effectively in matters of federal taxation. 
A number of such local tax committees have been created 
and an active effort is being made to increase that num- 
ber. On a recent visit to eighteen associations in the 
Western Division Mr. Baldwin, the National Associa- 
tion’s Washington Representative, discussed this matter 
with the officials and members of all of the associations 
visited. He was assured that local tax committees, where 
not already functioning, would be created in those eigh- 
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by E. J. Engquist, jrs 
Economic Analyst, 
Bureau of the Census 


Sales, receivables 
increase together 


Accounts receivable of 2,442 whole- 
salers increased 1.5 percent from April 
1 to May 1, 1940, and were 8.2 per- 
M cent higher on May 1 than a year 
earlier. Of the 13 lines of trade showing 
increases of 11 percent or more in re- 
ceivables, 7 were the outstanding lines as 
far as sales gains were concerned. This 
group included wholesalers of metals, 
chemicals (industrial), industrial supplies, 
machinery, equipment and supplies, except 
electrical, heavy hardware, jewelry and 
electrical goods. For all lines combined, 
the accounts receivable were 8.2 percent 
greater on May 1, 1940, an increase only 
slightly greater than the gain of 6.8 per- 
cent in sales over May of last year. 
Manufacturers in 28 industries out of 35 
shown in the following table reported that 


The Business Thermometer: 


accounts receivable were greater on May 
1 than a year earlier. The increases were, 
in general, related to increased sales ac- 
tivity. Industries reflecting markedly high- 
er levels over last year in both respects 
are furniture; lumber, timber and other 
miscellaneous forest products; paper boxes 
and other paper products; rubber products; 
stone, clay, and glass products; stoves, 
ranges and steam heating apparatus; and 
other iron and steel products. 

These figures are based on reports of 
manufacturers and wholesalers who par- 
ticipate in the survey conducted monthly 
by the Bureau of the Census in cooperation 
with the National Association of Credit 
Men. 

The 2,442 wholesalers reported the rate 
of collections to be the same as a year 
ago, and slightly higher than last month. 
Increases in the rate of collection were 
reported by 18 of the 35 lines and 4 showed 
no change. The 6 kinds of business show- 
ing the most marked sales increases all 
showed improved collection ratios. The 3 
kinds of business for which sales were re- 
ported to be lower than last year all 


showed a fall in the collection rate. 


Wholesalers’ inventories 


above year ago 


Reports on inventory from 1,764 whole- 
salers showed that stocks of goods on hand 
were 8.3 percent greater than at the end 
of May last year. May is the tenth con- 
secutive month in which the dollar volume 
of inventories exceeded that in the cor- 
responding month of the earlier year. In 
spite of this higher level, these whole- 
salers reported no sharp gains in inven- 
tories this year. At the end of February, 
inventories were 1.6 percent greater than 
at the end of January. During March, 
there was a further nominal gain of 0.4 
percent. In April a fall of 1.8 percent 
occurred, followed by the decrease of 1.9 
percent in May. 

The individual lines of trade exhibited 
varying trends for inventories. Chemicals 
(industrial), electrical goods, heavy hard- 
ware, and metals showed inventories in- 
creasing about as sharply as sales, com- 
pared with a year ago. 


All survey figures collected and compiled by U. S. Bureau of Census 









Dollar Sales 
Number 
Industry Number ee ea of firms 
of firms |. May {reporting May 
reporting Yan | April 1940 — 1940 
sales 1939 1940 (000’s) ata 
Food and kindred products 
Confectionery.............. sebikenicieak iat 218 +10.8 | —1.5 | $17,316 | 124 137 
Flour, cereals, and other grain mill products... 30 +14.0 +10.4 7,409 27 148 
Meat De ated says toe scastons toed oy 25 — 49 + 4.3 12,264 23 178 
SE NOI nL o0.010 o.c'nidivnd ssie f'adnnsee ves 13 +46.9 + 8.1 3,115 12 105 
Malt et uw ie Epo wiiak vas ¢é< obs. os 38 + 3.9 +21.9 13,061 24 168 
a Ba RpeKidarazsse<sixsenssys-seoshe~$ 22 + 8.3 —1.1 ain ‘ns 
er Er ere ekies cevesas capone 118 + 7.6 + 0.4 ; 1 129 
Textiles and their products 
Clothing, men’s, except hats...............:. 29 — 2.1 —18.8 4,160 26 46 
Clothing, women’s, except millinery.......... 23 — 0.5 — 7.0 1,547 22 75 
Knit Mie agin kxnabines sodas sd ¢ubeoks 12 — 2.0 — 3.0 3,149 12 64 
Other textile products...................00005 57 + 8.9 — 1.7 18,095 57 75 
Fae products 
retard ean lin ok i hk Ly 36 +16.9 + 0.9 3,011 34 58 
= ery aes and other miscellaneous 
I aaa Se cane vist odaavebusese 28 +17.2 +10.8 3/004 26 95 
Paper and allied products 
Paper, writing, book, etc..................... 24 +16.4 + 5.9 2,318 17 78 
CR ia SiteMeter st FE = ok tpg ais senso 6c 000 16 +15.4 +14.1 4,387 13 106 
_ Paper boxes and other paper products........ 56 +24.7 +10.5 10,938 55 105 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 60 + 5.9 + 3.9 2,904 56 74 
cals and allied products 
ee errr 67 + 3.7 +20.3 5,594 62 61 
maceuticals and proprietary medicines... 23 — 7.8 — 3.8 1,639 22 57 
Other chemical products...................+. 41 +4 0 — Se 10,674 34 89 
tbyies pRCox Rs Gey cae G60 Kel obs 4010s abs 044 14 + 3.4 —1. 26,845 12 110 
I 8 aon va.s8 insu b chins. cases face 13 +16.4 + 5.9 1,835 12 77 
and its products 
NE OOD ono ok oo cS occas iceecek 39 —13.6 —16.1 12,339 35 51 
ther: tanned, curried, and finished..... 33 +11.5 +12.0 5,908 28 95 
Other leather products.....................+. 21 + 9.7 + 0.4 1,134 20 86 
, clay, and glass products 
ne oe nal el ease es Biaissosbeaks 12 —11.1 — 6.3 619 7 84 
stone, clay, an ass products......... 55 +12.4 +13.4 12,197 53 87 
Iron and steel and their products 
NB. ob ee cate RN Lio vanes a0. 17 +10.3 + 3.8 2,753 16 72 
Stoves, ranges, steam heating apparatus......) 24 +13.2 | +65 2,888 24 65 
iron and steel products................- 115 +36.2 + 7.6 54,572 108 95 
Non-ferrous metals and their products 
and jewelers’ supplies................ 29 +21.4 — 2.6 4,320 28 59 
ther non-ferrous metals...................-. 30 —12.4 +22.2 14,935 28 156 
Machinery, not including transportation 
equipment — 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies. 88 +27.7 + 4.0 44,554 75 87 
Mone machinery, apparatus and supplies....] 103 +31.7 — 3.2 98 77 
ORR a sos 06 A8 668d pioc'ns a sles 0 ve Ske 42 +29.9 | — 8.0 39 86 
Miscellaneous industries.......................... : + 8.6 59 85 










































Collection Percentages* 


MANUFACTURERS’ sales and collections on accounts receivable, May 1940 





Total Accounts Receivable 


Percent change 


As of 
April May 1, 1940 from May 1, 


1940 


April 
1939 


















131 125 + 6.2 — 6.7 $8,488 
152 153 — 2.7 +14.0 4,249 
188 199 — 2.0 + 6.4 5,382 
86 101 + 5.8 — 6.2 4,452 
177 162 + 8.1 + 5.9 6,280 
56 60 — 1.5 — 7.6 2,029 
130 127 + 8.3 + 0.4 31,795 
49 44 +27.1 +19.9 9,726 
73 70 0.0 —14.7 2,360 
65 67 + 4.0 +22.9 4,317 
74 73 + 9.0 — 5.7 25,656 
58 60 +18.5 —1.3 5,031 
90 87 +12.2 — 6.9 2,750 
78 77 + 5.1 + 3.7 

104 100 + 3.4 + 3.9 

100 101 Thh.¢ + 2.0 

70 74 —1.0 + 0.9 

59 55 + 5.1 + 5.4 

61 60 + 5.5 — 4.5 

88 91 + 9.7 + 7.1 

111 105 +10.6 — 1.7 

75 69 +22.7 + 3.2 

52 49 + 2.7 —10.7 

95 91 — 3.7 — §.7 

85 83 +12.7 + 3.8 

75 65 + 2.9 —12.0 

87 82 +14.6 +10.4 

71 74 — 0.7 + 3.5 

56 59 +20.1 + 8.1 

90 91 +29.6 — 0.8 

56 60 + 9.3 + 5.8 

179 131 + 5.6 — 0.1 


77 85 +18.0,] + 1.4 
65 68 +19 .6 + 4.3 
83 86 +28 .6 + 8.9 
80 86 +14.5 —14 
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e For almost two hundred years, 
Mutual Fire Insurance has brought 
security with savings to policy- 
holders,through a careful selection 
of risks and economy in operation. 

Conservative insurance buyers 
who adhere to sound business prin- 
ciples by carrying Mutual Fire 
Insurance are good credit risks. 


THE FEDERATION OF MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 


An American Institution 


Even TOUGH 
Collections Often 


COST LESS 
THAN 1% 


when you send 
Postal Telegrams! 


INE out of ten times even 
the most sluggish account 
is stirred to swift payment by 
a Postal Telegram! You want 
proof? Then pick ten of your 
toughest, longest overdue 
accounts. Send Postal Tele- 
grams. And watch your 
collections come in! 


Postal Telegraph 


Credit and Financial Management . 


C.P.A. Tells of His 


Professional Methods 


(Cont'd from page 27) does to check 
the records of a company, his judgment 
on the accounting decisions made by the 
management and his final expression 
of opinion are of the utmost importance 
to all interested parties who want to 
know about the company’s finances. 
But how do I know the accountant 
knows his business?’ How do I know 
he is independent? What controls are 
there over him? 

AccouNTANT: The designation cer- 
tified public accountant is the hall-mark 
of the accredited practitioner of account- 
ing. This title is granted by the state 
after the candidate has satisfied edu- 
cational and experience requirements, 
and has passed searching written ex- 
aminations in ‘accounting and related 
subjects conducted by legally consti- 
tuted state authorities. In the public 
interest and their own, certified public 
accountants have set up within their 
profession high standards of profes- 
sional conduct enforced by their state 
and national societies. Penalties for 
misconduct may be reprimand, suspen- 
sion or expulsion from the societies, 
and revocation of the C.P.A. certificate. 

On the side of education, the certified 
public accountant has rapidly devel- 
oped the background of scholarship in 
his work. He has encouraged gradual 
raising of the intellectual standards 
which must be met by every candidate 
for a C.P.A. certificate. 

No accountant’s work would be ac- 
ceptable to those interested if he were 
believed to be incompetent, or to lack 
integrity or independence. A certified 
public accountant, by the very nature 
of his work and its relation to the fin- 
ancial interests of others, must emulate 
Caesar’s wife. He cannot bear even 
the shadow of suspicion. His whole 
professional career is at stake every 
time he signs his name to a report. 

Therefore, in guarding his profes- 
sional reputation, the certified public 
accountant is not only acting in the 
public interest, but in his own enlight- 
ened self-interest. In fact, these two 
interests are identical. The accountant 
has far too much to lose to risk dis- 
credit, no matter how great the im- 
mediate temptation. 


Traffic Problems 
That Affect Credit 


(Cont'd from page 13) jurisdiction 
ends and the matter of allowance hg. 
comes a sales policy which varies with 
each locale and circumstance. 

Competitive conditions play hayog 
with the best of policies! Neverthe. 
less, the abuse which has arisen in the 
matter of customer hauling can be 
abated through a credit-traffic 
operation. The traffic man, through 
his knowledge of transportation in al] 
localities, is able to understand the ad- 
vantages taken by the customer through 
his own hauling, yet, cannot too loudly 
harp on the Sales Division. The point 
is not, of course, that a lack of o 
operation between sales and traffic exist 
(the two are too closely aligned), but 
the problems of the sales division are 
so complex, so dependent upon the 
slightest whims of some customers, that 
they are inclined, at times, to overlook 
the situation as a whole in the interests 
of the sale. 

Discussion and review between credit 
and trafic man may find a better solu- 
tion, and safe one, which could not be 
effected from the sales point. 


FIRST 


In Style and Cemfort 


That's the thought that is always upper 
most in the minds of those who attend 
you at Hotel Fontenelle. In keeping with 
this policy, the management is constantly 
adding new features for your comfort 
and convenience. The Amber Room Cof- 
fee Shop, the King Cole Room, and the 
Black Mirror-Bombay Room invite you 


HOTEL 


FONTENELLE 












WHOLESALERS’ sales and inventories, May 1940 


End of Month Inventories 































nt change ercent change 
Kind of Business Namber | ‘May 1940 from | May May 1940 from | igo" | ay 
ing Nay) Apa a ; May | April | (00's) | 1940 

alee | 1990 | 1 (000's) 189 | ‘tb40 

























Automotive ee sa Ww di culgu's oneban cdiiane eoaaaen 192 +11.6 + 1.9 + 5.2 — 0.7 
Chemicals (industrial) ..............c.cceceeesenes 14 +20.4 +10.1 +20.6 +16.8 
IE SN in | a ccntawdnbocwsceeal 34 + 4.9 + 9.2 +10.5 + 0.8 
Clothing and furnishings; except shoes........... 47 + 6.2 — 1.6 — 0.4 — 2.5 
Shoes and other footwear....................00e0+ 39 — 4.8 —13 + 4.7 — 9.8 

Cuttin eRy Ee Sek eawha vp 66 sindnbesveves ese 11 +12.6 + 0.9 _ _ 
Drugs and drug sundrie#......................+. 133 + 3.2 + 0.5 + 3.6 — 1.6 
Without liquor department................... 89 + 1.3 + 0.8 + 3.1 — 1.8 
With liquor department......................- 44 + 5.3 + 0.1 + 3.9 — 1.5 
NING £058 5G 650 ona « btjed i004 2 sie Sule odsnn ed 116 — 2.5 —1.9 + 6.3 — 5.3 
NE NIN, sob ir 5>5 ap eee <n es readin ses anand 330 +17.3 +10.9 +11.4 — 0.1 
Dairy and poultry products.................++++- 15 +14.6 + 6.8 — 83 +50.0 
Fresh fruits and vegetables....................... 77 + 8.3 +17.3 + 2.6 + 0.1 
Furniture and house furnishings................. 67 + 3.8 + 6.0 +24.0 —4.4 
Groceries and foods, except farm products ....... 675 + 4.6 + 3.7 + 6.0 — 2.7 
Full-line wholaalennft Pl adsepss bEb vs 200s ate 363 + 4.9 + 4.8 + 7.4 — 2.1 
Voluntary-group wholesalers..............-.- 175 + 4.9 + 6.5 + 6.2 — 2.7 
Retailer-cooperative warehouses.............- 22 + 2.8 + 2.3 — 2.6 — 6.4 
ID Sug sahwnnks popes deecesesvessee% 115 + 3.5 — 6.9 + 2.7 —43 
EELS EOE, FOS 22 + 83 + 2.5 —1.0 + 0.5 
Meats and meat products...................-.00+- 94 + 5.1 —0.1 +17.1 — 0.6 
Egat s Couronne sucksnchenasnds eres tcesessancs 28 — 3.3 +17.8 +24.6 +14.7 
Wines and spirituous liquors. ..................-- 25 0.0 + 0.3 +18.7 — 6.5 
Total — cnveteedeed cs Petesenaaweberk 446 + 9.5 + 5.3 + 8.4 — 1.6 
General Gb aveutcusss de biheencecvcen 146 + 5.9 + 4.0 + 7.9 — 2.3 
SIR Sinccwdinpsaipece nupin~seseb ine 28 +19.2 + 2.2 +19.1 + 1.1 
Industrial supplies.......... SS vesenbhneseebed 146 +20.1 + 6.9 + 7.7 + 0.1 
Plumbing and heating supplies............... 126 + 6.8 + 9.0 + 6.9 — 1.6 
jousey ahaa 40 +19.1 +10.4 + 9.9 0.0 

Optical goods... .. aks obese soies+eheewnee & +18.9 — 4.1 _ — 
Lumber and building materials.................. 39 + 9.0 +15.8 + 2.5 + 3.1 

Machinery, equipment and supplies, except 

ES Lesh eGlisaxais soaabsinee. asses aie 55 +19 .6 + 4.0 + 1.4 —1.9 
Surgical equipment and supplies................. 30 +14.4 | + 1.2 +10.3 + 1.2 
RE ektercéSa tank sdbessceshessv Skike» ceanaven 19 +21.0 +1.9 +21.2 + 2.1 
NE CME. |... sis covsuccesececensene 103 +13.5 + 4.1 + 3.7 — 0.6 
I ee ee Uh os ial ican yg wet hs ceva nee 11 + 9.6 + 9.1 + 6.6 — 4.6 
Tobacco and its products.................see0-s: 157 + 8.0 + 7.7 + 1.1 — 1.5 

Leather and shoe findings......................-- q +41.5 — 1.7 — — 
IN i Gh G Soon cpicd so ba bade need toneeue tan 35 —6.8 | —17.2 +26 .6 + 4.1 
ccs ckcecseneetbucs stances 2,871 6.8 8.3 1.9 








* These Stock-Sales ratios are percentages obtained by dividing stocks by sales for an identical group of firms. — Insufficient data to show separately. 
# Total Sales, including liquors, wines, etc. ## Not affiliated with voluntary or cooperative groups. 


WHOLESALERS’ accounts receivable and collections, May 1940 






Total Accounts Receivable 


‘ercent co 
May 1940 from 
Kind of Business 

























ORS 2 0S 5 Sash abas bib oshen sande oon sboepeibaps 143 61 60 + 8.4 + 2.5 $3,268 
Chemicals NN Se oe 8 a ee ee te ps 14 72 65 +15.0 + 9.7 1,050 
SRE PINS aiid sain cescoreds » saccdeeebes j 31 57 56 + 2.9 +13.1 3,561 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes i 43 45 52 + 3.0 —10.8 4,301 
Shoes and other footwear.. 36 47 50 —2.1 — 9.2 11,277 
Pas ekeh band seeeds tebe ll 70 69 +12.0 —10.0 4,111 
Drugs and drug sundries. .. . 122 72 73 + 4.7 — 1.3 24,559 
Without liquor department i 80 71 72 + 3.2 —14 12,129 
With liquor department...... ; 42 72 73 + 6.3 —1.1 12,430 
a ie ee Soo, cael COR oc diedeledsswevwees uate 102 50 51 + 3.5 — 2.7 15,319 
Ein ob du aBiws ack os clieiecece seasons 303 80 80 +18.7 + 50 26,569 
SN ON, Sink ins sal vespnccessovees séenceee 14 132 141 +14.1 + 1.0 718 
Fresh fruits and vegetables. ...................ccccceeeeeeseeees 58 170 160 + 0.3 + 3.9 1,338 
Furniture and house furnishings..................2+seseeeeeeee 60 49 50 + 8.3 + 3.2 8,675 
Groceries and foods, except farm products...................... 546 97 98 + 6.5 + 1.0 40,730 
Sg 55k ccbcebacduessciesveesand 282 90 90 + 5.8 + 1.6 17,862 
Voluntary-group wholesalers... ............seeeseeeceeeseees 150 103 101 + 1.5 + 0.9 15,142 
Retailer-cooperative warehouses...............000sseeeeeees 19 158 163 + 5.1 + 6.7 1,701 
EMEC «hind cweushosyitekwie 00s usakseined cuvabs lass 95 88 99 +24.9 — 2.1 6,025 
irs Lite any nn55 weak « «cu dbcbetccces seect'eaed 17 69 71 +11.0 — 0.5 404 
EE SID ND eo. Vc wecbnevecesece sued 80 165 179 +13.1 + 5.1 10,279 
BME ss Sansde pee ttiavilien sadn duenhs ierie x00 swnehnsonsaswakenad 13 95 105 + 7.8 + 3.8 83 
Wines and spirituous liquors... ..............ccececececccceceee 20 93 100 +11.1 — 0.7 2,841 
PII adiscincoccnbtcie vos caves ccasesasspanbses 420 60 58 +10.2 + 5.0 47,057 
General MM tige be deucteeddbe sec cxccdbsaweese ten ceevs 136 56 55 + 8.3 +43 30,248 
ES 6 cos Lik pobpoe ted oy-< Granade cessieelonaaas 26 82 76 +18.0 + 3.0 1,743 
Industrial SEED 6 ss bawbicablee.sbincsyds'necaosoph})ancussos 133 71 65 +15.9 + 4.1 8,244 
Plumbing and heating supplies...................0.00-000e- 125 59 58 +10.4 + 9.9 6,822 
WIS carina cce Canals Gb sAhacposddeesassekdscby les pasate ucy 33 22 22 +17.7 + 9.1 4,085 
NR eit Sonk ince cuss dunt «nc avout thewh sess yvosdenn 6 58 55 +10.8 + 2.2 92 
Lumber and building materials... .................0.ccceeseees 38 71 67 +10.9 +12.2 3,487 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical........... 47 57 53 +14.8 — 3.5 2,801 
equipment and supplies................c0ecceeeeeceeee 29 56 48 + 3.1 —1.1 973 
Aci ahscetiiiansceddeias bee supavsd sxeteivihs stangebasscyen 19 79 74 +11.8 +10.3 1,888 
ON SIN Sok cai caus oo una tbcsieve ccnzivevdece 86 61 61 + 7.8 +34 7,791 
P hs th oP Chabad her cannes be kbs ss tip saveesbctbpce seas Qa 103 96 —1.7 — 0.2 
PMD CE MG PUNIINI  i8i5i. os. 8 Ss. sce ce ceepoavecstvesces 108 121 118 + 8.7 + 3.7 
Leather and shoe findings.....................ccccceecceceecees s 39 36 — 2.7 — 3.1 
EL iv CREME Ab ba Wb dives Ded> 5 walle ce dea vadasnbon ian 31 91 99 + 0.2 —1.8 
PMU Bink Fah 50s pais ob ccbavendocssseonenaaree 2,442 76 76 + 8.2 + 1.5 








* Collection percentages are obtained by dividing the collections by accounts receivable for an identical group of firms. 
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WHOLESALERS’ accounts receivable and collections, by geographic divisions, May 1940 
Total Accounts Receivable 
ercent 
May 1940 from 


May April 
1939 


Meats and meat prod 
‘ Industrial supplies. 7 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
Tobacco and its products 
Atlantic i 
tomotive supplies. 
Guthing and furnishings, except shoes 
Shoes and other footwear 
Drugs (without liquor department). ................eee00% 


Sooke 


_ ae 


ne 


Heavy hardware 
Industrial supplies . ; 
Plumbing and heating supplies 


+tttt++t+ tlt) t+ttt ttl tt 


et et 
ts 
ot CO et es bt CO DO GO 09 BO = GO GO CO ht 2 DD Cr 


and its products 
To ROR A Lok vaca deste condnacuveae. Gee 
East North Central.... 
Automotive supplies 
Paints and varnishes. 
Clothing and ee except shoes 
Drugs (without liquor department) 


—_ 


— 


+1 +444 


Dry g¢ 

Electrical goods 

Fresh fruits and vegetables... 

Furniture and house furnishings 

Groceries and foods, except farm products. 
Meats and meat products 

General hardware 

Industrial supplies. i 
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STATES COMPRISING DIVISIONS: New England—(Conn., Me., Mass., N. H. 
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WHOLESALERS’ sales and inventories, by geographic divisions, May 1940 4 
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